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Someday 


other cars will probably offer 
these features buat in 1961 you'tt fina 


them all only in the cars from Chrysler Corporation 

















Amazing New Alternator 


replaces old-fashioned generator, keeps 
your battery charging even when your 
motor’s idling, with radio and heater going. 
This system is similar to the type found in 
jet aircraft—it’s standard at no extra cost 
in all 1961 Chrysler Corporation cars. 




















Goodbye Squeaks 
and Rattles 


Unibody Construction makes body and 
frame a solid, welded unit, eliminates 
joints that might loosen and get noisy. 











20% more go 
15% less guip 


Chrysler Corporation's New 
Economy Slant Six engine gets 
20% more power from 15% 
less gas than previous sixes. 
30° slant allows for a larger, 
more efficient manifold. 


















New ease of entry and 








comfort inside 


Big, wide doors make it easy 
to get in and out. And be- 
cause these cars are built 
the Unibody way, a solid unit 
rather than body on top of a 
frame, inches of space are 
added inside. 











7-soak rust protection 


helps your car keep its good 

looks—and its high resale L, 
value. Car bodies are soaked “> 

so protection gets to inside 


metal surfaces where most 3 
rust problems start. \ a wal. te 











Neo dip, no squat, 
no sway 


. . . that’s the story with 
exclusive Torsion-Aire 
Ride. It’s the big reason 
experts call these ‘‘the best 
road cars ever built in 
America, bar none." 
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Vv Chrysler Corporation 


Serving America’s new quest for quality 


VALIANT ° DODGE DART LANCER 


e DESOTO CHRYSLER 





You get all this 
extra value at 
no extra cost— 
and these cars 
are priced 
competitirely 
model for model 
with all | 
other makes. 
Let a drive 
bring out the 
dif(erence 
great engi- 
neering makes. 
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Imagine! An RSV Concordance Reference 
Bible only 5°x7°"—the (@ONCORDETTE 


The handsome RSV Concordette Bible is really 
three books in one: the Revised Standard Version 
text—a 192-page concise concordance with list of 
proper names—more than 75,000 center-column 
references. Though the Concordette Bible includes 
every feature of larger Concordance Reference 
Bibles, it measures only 5” x 7” and is 13/16” 
thick. Printed on India paper, it is easy to carry 
and handle in church or at home. The Concordette 
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comes in six fine editions. Each has twelve maps, a 
presentation page and a four-page family record . . . 
all in color. Now available in imitation leather or 
beautiful genuine leathers of red or black. Priced 
from $5.95 to $14.95. 

Ask to see the RSV CONCORDETTE Bible at your 
denominational publishing house or bookstore. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of the Revised Standard Version Bible 
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done it long 48° --: 








But it's Not Too Late! 


Never was there a more glorious 





opportunity for those of conscience 
and courage to take action—here 
and now, in a practical way—against 
the world’s evils; whether commu- | 
nism, injustice or godlessness. 

Never has there been a better 
opportunity to help in the Chris- 
tian work of the Church that cries 
out for our doing. 

Your money is needed now. And 
no matter how little, it will contrib- 
ute mightily in making a Christ- 
ian impact upon human hearts. 

At the same time, your money 
invested in PresBYTERIAN ANNUI- 
Ties will bring you a guaranteed 
income for life, and other benefits 
as listed. 
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ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


@ Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


@ Proven security—no worry—no risk. 


@ No legal fees—no medical examination—no age 
limit. 


@ income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


475 Riverside Drive 





New York 27 


1 om interested in Presbyterion Annvities. Please j 
tell me whot percent income | would receive, my 
date of birth being as l 
month day yeor ] 
At present | om most interested in \ 
[) Beard of Notional Missions | 
Ecumenical Mission ond Relations | 
) Boord of Christion Educotion 
[] United Presbyterion Foundation ! 
Please send me free booklet exploining all details. I 
Se c'ancichiihe sibaissdisshctchiaiecuinnsnceiiitdightcciianaecinh ieaddeaidals I 
Address aientdoet . 
City State PL-10-1 60) 
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‘Hardship in the Valleys’ 

« Carl Karsch’s article [P.L., September 
1, 1960] has been a real help to the 
Board of Deacons of the Huntingdon 
Valley (Pennsylvania) Presbyterian 
Church in conducting a clothing drive on 
behalf of the West Virginia Mountain 
Project. Our church has had a special 
interest in this project since a former 
student assistant, the Reverend Robert 
Cahn, completed his work at Princeton 
Seminary in the spring of 1959, was or- 
dained in our church, and went directly 
to this challenging field... . 

The clothing drive was the most suc- 
cessful our church has ever held, and we 
believe that we shall be sending to Mr. 
Cahn by motor freight between two-and- 
a-half and three tons of good used cloth- 
ing. Some of our ladies have even in- 
cluded sewing equipment—needles, 
thread, and scissors—so that the garments 
can be better fitted to those who will 
wear them. ... 

We think of this West Virginia mining 
area as one of the “pockets of national 
shame” in the United States. It is almost 
unbelievable that, with our great wealth 
and all of our glib talk about underpriv- 
ileged people, there is so little concern 
and help available for these Americans 
whose need is so real and so great. .. . 


—LEONARD A, CLAYTON 


Pastor, Huntingdon Valley Presbyterian Church 
Huntingdon Valley, Pennsylvania 


Conversion 


« ...[Re:] John Bodo’s article “That 
Word Conversion” [P.L., August 15, 
1960], . . . I don’t think emotionalism is 
what, in our generation, has destroyed 
the true meaning of conversion. That 
was the sin of a past generation. Our 
block to the right conversion of the soul 
|is a dead Protestantism that isn’t even 
aware of its need for conversion. It is 
congregations staring lethargically each 
Sunday morning at an order of worship 
they do not understand. It is a sponge of 
self-righteousness that can absorb even 
the judgments of God without emotion. 
It is the specter of a proper and inane 
Presbyterianism with no vitality and no 
passion. It is denominationalism and its 
programs and committees and subcom- 
mittees and sub-subcommittees and 
study groups that begin nowhere and ar- 
rive nowhere. It is our bigness, our effi- 
| ciency, our success, our growth, It is the 
| specter of an unconverted Church stuck 





in lukewarm despair that smothers the 
true meaning of conversion. Every man 
must be converted and only once, thank 
God for that. Why should the assurance 
of our faith be taken from us because 
some, in times past, have misused a 
word? 

In 1740 Gilbert Tennent preached his 
“Nottingham Sermon” about the dangers 
of an unconverted ministry and set the 
Church on fire. Would that someone 
would give us a shake-up on the dangers 
of an unconverted Church. I for one 
would appreciate [more thought] on 
conversion and sanctification . . . , so that 
the travail of sanctification might be w- 
derstood as that difficult process of Chris- 
tian growth that follows conversion, a 
struggle Paul and all the saints were able 
to endure because they knew they wer 
converted and had the assurance of their 


salvation. —Epwarp M. Ketcuam 


Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
Hurley, Wisconsin 


Los Angeles Moderator 
« I wish that the fine article about Don- 
ald Toriumi [P.L., September 1, 1960] 
had contained the information that he 
has a brother, Howard Toriumi, who is 
pastor of the Japanese Presbyterian 
Church of San Francisco, and that his 
father and two other brothers are elder 
of the Church of Christ (Presbyterian) 
in Chicago. 

—Danie- I. OcatTa 


Minister of Education, First Presbyterian Church 
Clinton, Iowa 


‘A Confession of Faith’ 


« To those who complain that the pro- 
posed Confession of Faith (P.L., Sep- 
tember 15, 1960) needs to be “trans- 
lated” into “laymen’s” language, | com- 
mend the Theodore Gill article in Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire, October 15 issue. The 
Confession is a magnificent statement, 
and the burden for understanding it lies 
with the “pew-minister.”. . . 

The United Presbyterian Church has 
given to its members wonderful Chris- 
tian education [curricula] ... and other 
publications, and it behooves us all to 
use them so that the theology in the pew 
will be as good as the theology from the 
pulpit. It can be, if adults will take se- 
riously their Christian responsibility of 
continued study, as Dr. Gill recom- 
mends. 


—Mnrs, Janet G. MEYER 
Winamac, Indiana 
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MEDITATION by 4rthur R. McKay 





ON FORGETTING 


Brethren, I do not consider that 
I have made it my own; but one 
thing I do, forgetting what lies behind 
and straining forward to what lies 
ahead, I press on toward the goal for 
the prize of the upward call of God 
in Christ Jesus. ( Philippians 3:13, 14) 


ei vecagse knows of two sad mal- 
adies which afflict men: total for- 
getfulness and total recall. In the one 
case, the person suffers complete loss 
of memory. In the other, the person 
is completely overwhelmed by every 
detail of his past, so that he can think 
of nothing else. He is monopolized by 
his memory. 

Both ailments are pathological, 
and both may also afflict the Church. 

It is possible for the Church to be 
completely dominated by the past, 
bound by traditions and precedent. 
Certain time-honored notions and 
certain long-established customs or 
dogmas, merely because of their an- 
tiquity, may be universally accepted 
and credited. 

No one may rise to question them. 
Creative imagination may seek its 
outlet, not in new discovery of truth 
or in prophetic anticipation, but in re- 
finement and consolidation of existing 
knowledge. This may spell stagna- 
tion. 

On the other hand, it is possible for 
the Church to attempt to break with 
its past completely, disinherit itself 
as it were, and try to construct its life 
on lines entirely new and on concep- 
tions unrelated to precedent and ex- 
perience, Such experiments are 
doomed to failure. 


We cannot begin life as of today, 
Life must begin for the Church, as 
for each one of us, with innumerable 
yesterdays, with the push and pull of 
the past, lest we confuse the new with 
the novel. 

Contemporary Protestantism in 
America urgently needs to recover a 
real sense of history. Much of what is 
popular in today’s religious faddism, 
masquerading as the “old-time” reli- 
gion, is little more than the jazzed-up 
remnant of the once-powerful evan- 
gelistic movement which swept 
across the country at the turn of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Its authenticity might be more se. 
riously questioned if our generation 
were more fully aware of the things 
which belong to our full heritage. 


We United Presbyterians may 
properly fix our eyes on John Calvin, 
Witherspoon, Erskine, the Covenan- 
ters, the Confessional Statement, and 
the Westminster Confession. All 
these, and much more, belong to our 
heritage, and we can do little with 
the future if we ignore them. 

Even so, we would be unnecessat- 
ily impoverished if we were to date 
our own beginnings from the Protes- 
tant Reformation alone. We stand at 
this juncture of our history as the 
heirs of the whole twenty centuries 
of Christian witness. Our heritage in- 
cludes all that God has done for men 
in days gone by, all that men have 
become under the sway of Jesus 
Christ, all that they have done under 
the inspiration of His Spirit. 

We must remember this, yet we 
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AND REMEMBERING 


must forget it, too. The place of these 
stalwarts of the faith in our hearts and 
minds is assured because they have 
stood in a living relationship to the 
Lord; not because of their own attain- 
ments, but because of Him do we 
cherish their memory. 

If The United Presbyterian Church 
today should make the mistake of 
thinking it can minister effectively in 
Christ’s name to twentieth-century 
men, living in a broken and complex 
world, merely by reciting its past 
glories, then it would fall victim to 
the pathological ailment which spells 
stagnation. We dare not permit the 
memories of the past to blind us to 
our present calling to press forward 
into a mature faith of our own which 
is rested finally in Jesus Christ alone. 


Again, we United Presbyterians 
may properly pause to remember and 
give thanks that we belong to a com- 
munion which has always given the 
Bible a central place in its faith and 
life. We believe the Scripture to be 
the Word of God, the only infallible 
tule of faith and practice. Such an 
emphasis is quite as sorely needed in 
contemporary Protestantism as a 
proper sense of history. 

We may take some pride in the fact 
that the scholars of our Church have 
long known the centrality of the reve- 
lation set forth in Scripture and 
known it to be the unique source of 
our understanding of God, his pur- 
poses for the world, and the nature 
and calling of man. 

But as we remember, let us not for- 
get that we have sometimes confused 
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the words of Scripture with the Liv- 
ing Word, Jesus Christ. 

Our very concern for the centrality 
of the Bible has sometimes led us to 
bibliolatry. 

If we are to hear God’s Word for 
ourselves and our times, we must put 
behind us our penchant for quibbling 
about the way in which God speaks 
to us through the Scripture and begin 
to read the Bible and study it with 
sensitive and open hearts and minds. 
We must stop using it as a book of 
proof-texts to bludgeon others into 
accepting our version of what is set 
forth in its sacred pages. Perhaps 
what we must do is what was written 
of the great Scottish preacher, Struth- 
ers of Greenock, of whom it was said 
that he “never read the Bible as if he 
had written it; he always read it as if 
listening for a Voice.” 

Our own “Confession of Faith” 
makes it clear that neither the text 
alone, nor the support of the Church, 
is the key to the power of the Bible 
in the life of faith: 

The authority of the Holy Scrip- 
ture, for which it ought to be be- 
lieved and obeyed, dependeth not 
upon the testimony of any man or 
church, but wholly upon God.... 
We may be moved and induced by 
the testimony of the Church to a 
high and reverent esteem of the 
Holy Scripture . . . yet, notwith- 
standing, our full persuasion and 
assurance of the infallible truth and 
divine authority thereof, is from 
the inward work of the Holy Spirit, 
bearing witness by and with the 
Word in our hearts. (1:4,5) 


Read in this way, the Scripture will 
bring to us an authentic and lively 
word from God himself. “Jesus shut 
within a book,” says the poet, “is not 
worth a passing look.” But when the 
words of the Bible come alive in the 
heart anc mind of the believer, then 
the Word of the Lord has again been 
spoken. Let us come to the Bible, 
and let us bring our children and 
neighbors, with a high sense of expec- 
tancy, so that the same Spirit who 
moved the writers may move us and 
them into a face-to-face relationship 
with Jesus Christ, the Living Word. 

Both forgetting and remembering 
are necessary. But we must avoid the 
kind of forgetting which would deny 
us our full heritage, and we must 
avoid the kind of remembering which 
would allow us to revel in the glories 
of the past and forget our present 
calling. 

Let us come to a proper sense of 
history, in order that we may know 
the things which belong to our tradi- 
tion and respect the heroes of faith 
who have gone before us. Let us hold 
high the Scripture in our faith and 
practice, in order that the Holy Spirit 
may work in our hearts and minds to 
secure the full persuasion and assur- 
ance of the Bible’s truth and author- 


ity. 


Then let us forget our delight in the 
past glories of our Presbyterianism, 
lest we fail to remember our own 
present calling. And let us forget our 
tenacious clinging to the Book, lest 
we fail to remember our Lord, the 
Word made flesh, 
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Healing and rehabilitation have been greatly 


through contributions of medical missionaries 
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FOR LEPROSY VICTIMS 


by Steven and Mary SPENCER 


The sunlight streaming through the tal] yang and chaul- 
moogra trees makes a pleasant pattern on the clipped lawns 
of the McKean Colony in the northern Thailand city of 
Chiengmai. Most visitors, as they walk along the immaculate 
graveled paths between the buff-colored buildings and small 
residence cottages, find it difficult to realize that this is a 
hospital for the treatment of leprosy—a disease commonly 
associated with horror and hopelessness. 

Certainly Dr. George B. McInnes, a visiting surgeon 
from Augusta, Georgia, felt neither horror nor hopelessness 
as he looked at the bright face of a boy who popped out 
from behind a bush to stand before him. 

The boy, about twelve, held out his hands, They were 
twisted and clenched in the claw position typical of certain 
stages of leprosy. Nerve damage had produced a partial 
paralysis, But he held them not in a gesture of begging, but 
simply as a reminder. 

“Yes, Kham,” said the doctor, smiling. “I haven't for- 
gotten. Dr. Boon Rerm and I will get to you as soon as we 


can. There are many others waiting, too. But I think we 
can begin your operations by the end of the week.” 

Kham grinned, made as effective a palms-together bow 
as he could, and dashed off, 

Dr. McInnes told us this story recently in New York m 
his return from a summer as consultant at McKean and the 
McCormick Hospital, also at Chiengmai. We had visited the 
hospitals ourselves a year ago. 

“Never have I had one little figure so constantly before 
my eyes,” the surgeon observed. “No matter where I looked, 
as I went about the grounds at McKean, there was Kham, 
holding his hands out for me to see. ‘If I stepped from 4 
room into a corridor, there he was, If I turned a comer of 
a path, he was in front of me. 

“Kham’s disease has been arrested by sulfones. Naturally 
the boy and his father were eager to have his hands fixed, 
and so were we. 

“All of us were delighted,” Dr, McInnes went on, “whet 
Kham had had his series of operations and could finally # 
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Dr. Paul Brand, a missionary doctor, examines the leprosy-crippled fingers of an Indian boy. Although the child's dis- 
ease has been arrested by modern treatment, his fingers are still deformed by muscle paralysis. The examination takes place 
at “The Place of New Life,” a rehabilitation village for leprosy victims on the grounds of the Christian Medical College 
at Vellore, india. For an illustration of the lad’s manual ability after surgery performed by Dr. Brand, see this issue’s cover. 


home. Surgery had repaired both his hands so that he would 
not have to go through life marked and crippled by a disease 
that was essentially cured.” 

The world could greatly benefit from many more McKean 
Colonies. Of all the medical problems that beset the under- 
developed nations, none is so weighted with misery and 
misunderstanding as leprosy. To most Americans it is some- 
thing unpleasant but remote. But for ten or twelve million 
Persons in more than one hundred countries, leprosy is an 
immediate and crushing burden. For more than a third of 
them, like Kham, it is a serious physical handicap or a stig- 
matizing deformity—a collapsed nose, missing eyebrows, or 
thickened, leonine features. For nearly all its victims it is a 
Srievous wound of the soul. 

Because of exaggerated ideas about leprosy’s contagious- 
hess (it is actually one of the least infectious of all diseases) 
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and because of ancient beliefs that it is a punishment for 
sin, leprosy victims have been shunned, cast out, and even 
killed. Theirs has been a shameful chapter in the history 
of man’s inhumanity to man. 


Bright countertheme 

Through part of the story, however, has run a bright 
countertheme, the compassionate help given by Christian 
groups—ministers, physicians, nurses, and their supporting 
congregations in America and Europe. For several centuries 
Protestant and Roman Catholic missionaries were virtually 
alone in extending care and friendship to leprosy sufferers. 
Within recent years this aid has been greatly strengthened 
by new medicines, new surgical procedures to correct disa- 
bilities, new rehabilitation methods, and a more enlightened 
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BRIGHTER WORLD 
FOR LEPROSY VICTIMS 
(CONTINUED) 


public attitude. 

In these and other developments, missionary doctors have 
themselves played major roles. Their careful observations 
were important in proving that leprosy was not hereditary, 
a finding that led to the sound practice of separating children 
from infectious parents and rearing them in “preventoria” 
or “well-children’s homes.” 

While sulfones were introduced in 1941 by the late Dr. 
Guy H. Faget at the U.S. Public Health Service Hospital 
at Carville, Louisiana, they had to be given by injection and 
were expensive. It was a British missionary physician, Dr. 
Robert G. Cochrane, the eminent leprologist, who in 1946 
showed that DDS (diamino-diphenyl-sulfone), the parent 
compound, could safely be used if started in small doses. 
Because it was cheap and could be taken as a pill, DDS 
quickly became the most widely used medicine for leprosy. 
Dr. Cochrane was at that time director of the Christian 
Medical College Hospital at Vellore. In that same year, Dr. 
Paul W. Brand joined the Vellore staff and began his remark- 
able work in the rehabilitation of leprosy patients, notably 
the surgical repair of their disabled hands. For this contribu- 
tion he was awarded the Lasker Prize in New York this past 
August. 

Thanks to these advances, some of which we shall discuss 
in greater detail, the present prospects for healing millions 
of patients and reducing the future toll of the disease to 
a minimum are better than they have ever been. 

Since only about 2 per cent of the afflicted millions are 
presently receiving medical care, the dimensions of the 
eradication task ahead are tremendous. It cannot be accom- 
plished without much more extensive participation by gov- 
ernments of the affected countries. Meanwhile, the missions 
continue to demonstrate the effectiveness of modern medi- 
cine and Christian understanding. 

A large proportion of the leprosy centers in Asia, Africa, 
and South America are still conducted or aided by church 
groups. The American Leprosy Missions, Inc., for example, 
of which Dr. Cochrane is medical adviser, raises funds for 
forty-five Protestant organizations operating two hundred 
centers in all parts of the world. These treat a total of 
100,000 patients. Similar support comes from the Mission 
to Lepers in London. There are also approximately one 
hundred Roman Catholic leprosy institutions, caring for 
more than 25,000 patients, in the world; and Catholic sisters 
serve as nurses in 122 government leprosaria, administering 
to nearly 27,000 patients. In our own country the Sisters 
of Charity do all of the nursing at the Public Health Service 
Hospital at Carville, the only leprosarium in the continental 
United States. 

An opportunity to see some of the better leprosy programs 
in action came to us during our tour of Presbyterian and 
interdenominational medical missions in Korea, Thailand, 
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and India last fall. We also visited Carville, where 280 
the known 1,000 patients in this country receive excelle 
care in an unusually attractive environment, This includ 
apartments and new ranch-type homes, without charge, 
married patients, when both man and wife have the di 
ease. Many of these couples met and married at the hospit 

Living quarters of the Carville type are obviously 
yond the economic reach of the governments in Asia or 
church-supported leprosaria there. For these are among 
most heavily infected areas of the world, and the caselo 
if all patients were hospitalized only briefly, would be h 
Korea has 15,400 registered cases, and the actual total 
believed to be many times that number. In Thailand ne 
200,000, or 1 per cent of the population, are affected. Iz 
has at least 1,000,000 cases. (Other heavy concentration 
the disease are in Communist China, believed to have aro 
1,000,000 cases, and Africa, with 2,000,000. ) 


MeKean Colony model institut 


One of the finest leprosaria in Asia, and the first to 
established in Thailand, is the McKean Colony in Chiengg 
organized in 1908 by the late Dr. James W. McKean 
Presbyterian medical missionary. It is now sponsored byt 
Church of Christ in Thailand, with which the Amerig 
Presbyterian Mission was merged in 1957. Most of its 
port ($35,000 of the $50,000 annual budget) comes f 
the American Leprosy Missions. 

The colony is a 164-acre island in the Meping River, on 
the private preserve of a white elephant belonging to4 


Siamese prince. Upon the elephant’s death the land was ; 
given to Dr. McKean as the site of the leprosarium. From a 
an original cluster of small bamboo huts for eight patients, 
the hospital has grown to accommodate 550. Ten dormitories 
house the young children, the acutely ill, and the severely 
crippled. Others live in 165 attractive white-cement cottages, d 
each with two rooms and a porch. it 


The director of McKean is Dr. Chinda Singhanet, a genial 5 
and progressive physician who received his medical educa- 
tion in Thailand and who took advanced work in public 
health at Johns Hopkins in Baltimore. Dr. Singhanet was 
once mayor of Chiengmai, is chairman of the medical com- 
mittee of the Church of Christ in Thailand, and has at- 
tended several international conferences on leprosy. His 8 
an outstanding medical family (see P.L., June 8, 1957; 
March 15, 1960). His wife is a graduate nurse; a sister, Miss 
Sivili Singh» >t, is director of the school of nursing at the 
McCormick Hospital; and a son, Dr. Boon Rerm Singhanet, 
is the surgeon who has done some 300 reconstructive oper t 
ations upon leprosy patients in the past four years. Dr. Boon 
Rerm studied hand surgery techniques under Dr. Brand 
at Vellore. 
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Rehabilitation stressed 

“We place much emphasis on rehabilitation here,” Dr. 
Chinda said. “And we feel that an important aspect of re 
habilitation is a good attitude by the patient. Much of the 
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Children at the Prasom-Sook Leprosy Village near Lampang, Thailand, greet the visiting authors of this article with a song. 


As leprosy is only mildly contagious, the youngsters have not contracted the disease from their parents. Unless they are 





removed and placed in a well-children’s home, however, a few will probably become lepers. Village houses 84 families. 


discouragement and fear is due to uncertainties and mis- 
information. So we try to give our patients a general under- 
standing about leprosy. We explain that they have a very 
good chance to get completely over their infection, even 
though it may take a long time—several years—and there may 
be some residual symptoms.” Patients also derive much com- 
fort from religion. Although Thailand is a strong Buddhist 
country, the McKean Colony has its own Christian church, 
with 492 members. The Reverend Mien Pongsanoi is the 
pastor. 

McKean’s physical-therapy program is hampered, Dr. 
Chinda remarked, by the lack of trained therapists. But 
with the help of patient-volunteers, working under the doc- 
tors’ supervision, a full program of massage and exercise is 
maintained to keep joints from stiffening up. Some of this 
therapy takes place in the pleasant social atmosphere of a 
small open-air pavilion, resembling a bandstand. Here pa- 
tients dip their hands and arms into a tub of warm yellow 
beeswax and oil, which stimulates the circulation and, during 
periods of acute leprosy reactions, eases the pain. 

Dr. Chinda is especially proud of the occupational ther- 
apy, which he and other leprosy experts regard as of great 
importance to patients who often feel they are of no use 
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to society. “Work for the body and worship for the soul 
improve the mental attitude the best of all things,” states 
a booklet on leprosy distributed by the McKean Hospital. 

We saw women patients sewing, by hand and machine. 
(“We need more sewing machines,” Dr. Chinda said.) 
Around a big table a dozen little girls were rolling bandages 
and crocheting. The program also includes weaving, lacquer 
work, sheet-metal fabrication, and the manufacture of coco- 
nut-leaf brooms. We watched youngsters making bamboo 
baskets and carving elephants from blocks of teakwood. 

Under a thatched shade were four teen-age boys learning 
the barber's trade, with towel-draped fellow patients as 
customers. Boys and men were working with saws and 
planes in an open-air carpenter shop. In one building we 
were entertained by a boys’ band, and in another we saw 
girls carefully tending thousands of silkworms, which would 
soon spin cocoons in broad, flat baskets. There were also 
gardens, a rice mill, and a cement-block plant. 

“These activities not only aid the patients physically and 
psychologically,” Dr. Chinda pointed out; “they also help 
the hospital’s budget and train patients in vocations which 
will enable them to support themselves and their families 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Baltimore, 


For some time it has been the style to say that a 
church should be built to house the activities that go 
on inside. And while this admonition may be sound as 
far as it goes, it fails to consider the mystic reason for 
building the church in the first place. 

Misplaced emphasis has resulted in churches that are 
sometimes indistinguishable from factories, office build- 
ings, or schools. The place to start is not with a precon- 
ceived architectural style nor with functional considera- 
tions, but rather with a study of what the church is, 
what it does, and what it believes. It has been said that 
a church should fairly “bristle with belief.” 

Many pastors, church building committees, and archi- 
tects have discovered that if the building is theolog- 
ically based, the spaces enclosed and shaped not only 
bear witness to the glory of God but evoke a fitting hu- 
man response as well. 

A greater understanding of the Lord’s Last Supper 
has suggested designs which stress the communal spirit 
of the bread and the wine. The long, narrow nave seems 
to be giving way to circular, octagonal, hexagonal, and 
elliptical shapes, all of which tend to emphasize the 
participation of the laity with the pastor in the service. 
In many of the new churches, the seats for the congre- 
gation are placed on three sides of the sanctuary, while 
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Maryland. One of Belluschi’s beautifully ordered 
churches, The Church of the Redeemer (Episcopal), won 


a 1960 award of American Institute of Architects. It seats 800. 


PIETRO BELLUSCHI, ARCHITECT 
ROGERS, TALIAFERRO & LAMB, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


New Designs 
for Worship 


by Mary Seth 





Sarasota, Fiorida. Another A.1.A. award-winner, St. Pauls 
Lutheran Church is constructed of curved laminated tim 


bers. Covered porches on both sides provide for expansion, 
VICTOR A. LUNDY, ARCHITECT 
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the pastor faces the people. 
Construction of new churches goes on in the Unite 
States and also in Europe at an ever accelerating rate 
in the U.S. to keep pace with population growth; 
Europe, in many instances, to replace bombed-oul 
structures. Trends seem to be toward low-cost cons 
tion, simplicity of design, and the use of works of amt 
as an integral part of the building. 
Not since the Middle Ages, when the great Europea 
cathedrals were built, has church architecture exhibite 
such freshness and creativity. With the passing of arch 
tectural eclecticism, each new building offers its ow 
individual challenge. Today’s great architects have dé 
signed churches worth a trip across the country ¢ 
around the world to see: the elegant churches of Rudo 
Schwarz in Germany, the pilgrimage churcli of Le Ce 
busier at Ronchamp in France, the churches of Beb 
luschi, Saarinen, and Frank Lloyd Wright in the Unite 
States, to mention a few. : 
One of the most exciting, and probably the most de- 
manding, opportunities that a church member could” 
be offered is the chance to serve on a church building | Topek 
committee. The assignment takes study, work, love, §j Testa 
skill, sensitivity, and something more to build a good Comm 
church. But nothing is more rewarding. Olsen 
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Warren, Michigan. This small Methodist church is New Orleans, Louisiana. Elysian Fields Methodist Church is another 
Church Architectural Guild award-winner. Its three-sided profile sug- 


surrounded by a sunken garden which is enclosed by 
a delicately pierced brick screen five feet high. gests symbol of Trinity. Wall is made of short sections of pipe. 
MINORU YAMASAKI & ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS LAWRENCE AND SAUNDERS, ARCHITECTS 


Topeka, Kansas. More than a symbol, cross supports main beam in Trinity United Presbyterian Church. After study of New 
Testament worship and discussion of Reformed faith, building committee, with architects, developed design around large 
Communion table. Seated in semicircle, people hear Word read and interpreted from high pulpit. Present pastor is Robert A. 


Olsen; pastor during the building was David M. Byers, now General Secretary, Yale University Christian Association, New Haven. 
BROWN AND SLEMMONS, ARCHITECTS 
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Edina, Minnesota. St. 
Peter's Lutheran Church 


with its octagonal plan, 


central altar, and concen- - ' } a 
tric seating is example of : 4 cag 
new trend in puilding. vs “ye | & y | gb 
Colored cathedral glass s oat ‘sw Ve 
will later fill eight gables. ‘ a | am, RY 


RALPH RAPSON, ARCHITECT 














Rancho Santa Fe, California. The Village (Presbyterian) Sioux Falls, South Dakota. “It looks like a churchi 
Church entrance door is carved with symbolic vine. Glass side and out, and yet it is designed for the greatest w& 
wall of nave makes the screened garden a part of the sanc- fulness to the congregation,” writes Clarence W. A 
tuary. Built on six acres of ground, the church serves a pastor of First Presbyterian Church, winner of a C , 
community of over 2,000. Chester L. Tolson is the pastor. Architectural Guild Award. Mosaic panel symbolizes lie 
CULVER HEATON, ARCHITECT 
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of Christ: angel of the Annunciation, the manger and 
star, descending dove representing Christ's baptism, light 
of the world, anchor and fish, cup and bread of Last Sup- 
per, moneybags signifying betrayal, crown of thorns and 
nails from cross, crown symbolizing Christ's Ascension. 

HAROLD SPITZNAGEL AND ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 
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Overbrook, Pennsylvania. Epis- 
copal Academy’s Christ Chapel 
has altar-centered Greek cross 
plan, with three doors to facili- 
tate daily ten-minute services. 


VINCENT G. KLING, ARCHITECT 
PIERRE MILLHOUS, STAINED GLASS 
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New York, N.Y. Parish house of First Presbyterian Church 
(pastor, John O. Mellin) received Fifth Avenue Association 
award for good design. Contemporary in style, it comple- 
ments Gothic church in color and decor. Architect Tafel 
worked for ten years at Taliesin with Frank Lloyd Wright. 

EDGAR TAFEL ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 
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Can you recall at least three ideas from 


a sermon you heard last month—or even 


last week? . . . Here are some pointers on 


HOW TO LISTEN 


Present-day churchgoers are apt to smile a bit 
patronizingly at the familiar tale of Calvin Coolidge’s 
account of a sermon. The laconic President, you will 
remember, was interrogated by his wife after attending 
a church service, but reported only that the subject 
of the sermon was “sin” and the substance of the mes- 
sage was that the minister was “agin” it. 

Any Sunday in 1960 the fifty-five million Americans 
estimated to be in church are exposed to over one-and- 
one-quarter-billion words directed at them during their 
ministers’ sermons. Out of this torrential flow of schol- 
arship, oratory, exhortation, and instruction should 
come an immense effect. “Preaching calls for hearing 
as well as speaking,” says the proposed new Directory 
for Worship of The United Presbyterian Church. 

Yet, if a pastor should ask his loyal and attentive 
listeners about the content of a sermon given last month, 
or even last week, he will probably discover that the 
vast majority of his carefully prepared material has 
been lost forever. 

The reasons for this wastage are sometimes con- 
veniently attributed to the faults of the preacher. As 
a matter of fact, much of the loss is due to the inescap- 
able truth that most churchgoers—the highly educated 
as well as the less schooled—do not know how to listen. 

Some modern research on the subject of listening has 
shown that the loss in retention from orally received 
material is quite high. As a college teacher, I always 
suspected this. As a churchgoer, I've done some sam- 
pling among other churchgoers and corroborated what 
the researchers have found about listening skills in the 
population at large. 

A number of years ago Dr. Ralph Nichols, now head 
of the communications program at the University of 
Minnesota, pondered the problem of why students 
didn’t get better grades on the final exams of courses 
which consisted mainly of lectures. Upon investigation, 
he discovered that several other scholars were working 
on the same project. Comparing their research with 
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his own, he found that there are definite factors re- 
sponsible for this lack of retention of orally received 
material; and that there were several steps that could 
be taken to prevent it. 

Basically, these principles apply to sermon-listening 
with some special modifications to fit the pew-sitting 
listener. Here are some of the reasons people don’t get 
more out of sermons. 

Most people can think faster than they are required 
to in listening. Ministers, as a rule, deliver their sermons 
at a rate of about 100 words per minute. This compares 
with the pace of about 250 words per minute for a 
radio announcer, or 300 for a sports announcer. Yet 
we can think in words at rates almost double that speed. 

This means that churchgoers have plenty of time 
for diversions, for tuning in and out of a sermon. We 
can reflect on the choir, some lady’s hat, or a business 
problem, and feel that we aren't missing a thing. The 
fact is that by letting ourselves get diverted, we some- 
times take side journeys and never get back. 

This spare time for diversion is a real problem, and 
must be used productively if the sermon is to be assimi- 
lated fully. 

Listening for facts, not ideas, causes loss. Because 
were a literal-minded people, we tend to listen for 
interesting facts. Yet listening efficiency steps up con- 
siderably when we listen for ideas and concepts. Listen- 
ing for ideas means that the hearer will retain what the 
minister had in mind when he chose the subject and 
presented it. Facts are merely corroborative evidence 
to support the ideas. Not only that—facts slip more 
quickly from the mind than ideas, and by concentrating 
on facts, we lose both facts and ideas. By listening for 
ideas, we'll have a better grasp of both. 

We have emotional deaf spots. There are certain 
topics about which we have already made up our minds, 
and whenever we get any inkling of anything that's 
opposed to one of these ideas, we “tune out” that mes- 
sage. Take the case of the man who is opposed to social 
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education and action in the churches. When his min- 
ister starts out by saying: “This morning Id like to dis- 
cuss why the Church should favor lunch-counter 
integration . . . ,” the prejudging parishioner turns off 
his listening equipment. Most of us have some such 
deaf spot of one kind or another; when we hear any- 
thing that opposes it, we stop listening and go into an 
internal meeting with ourselves. 

We avoid the difficult. Oftentimes we shut our ears 
because early in the sermon the minister says some- 
thing that sounds complicated or new. Perhaps he reads 
a particularly difficult portion of Scripture, or cites some 
theologian who isn’t easy to understand. Since this part 
of the sermon is hard to grasp, we tacitly assume that 
everything that follows is going to be difficult and start 
thinking about something else. Listening is an active 
process that requires some energy and willingness to 
work if we're going to get the point. 

We prematurely dismiss a subject as uninteresting. 
For some people theology is dull. Any time, therefore, 
we hear the first few words of a sermon and it sounds 
like theology, we stop listening because we assume it’s 
not going to interest us. One way of putting it is that 
there’s no such thing as an uninteresting subject, merely 
uninterested listeners. 

We judge the content by the speaker. If the speaker 
mumbles, isn’t grammatical, speaks too softly, tends 
to bombast on trivial points, or has an unorthodox 
appearance, we tend to carry that prejudice over to 
his message. The handsome, dynamic fellow with re- 
sounding tones is more often listened to. Often we ask 
ourselves afterward, “Now just what did he say?” and 
discover that it really didn’t amount to much, but never- 
theless we give him an advantage. Of course, if he’s 
got a real message, a good delivery, a fine appearance, 
and generates enthusiasm for his subject, he’s going to 
get better listeners, 

But these things don’t guarantee that he is any better 
in thinking through and preparing his message than the 
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TO A SERMON 


by George S. Odiorne 


less dynamic fellow. Often the best sermons are those 
which are delivered by quite ordinary men of the 
cloth. Good listening requires that we divorce the man 
from the message, and dig out what’s good, 

Faking attention is easy. Most congregations are 
very polite; the members look straight ahead and fasten 
their gaze firmly in the general area of the pulpit. Some- 
times nodding one’s head at what seems to be a crucial 
remark is a useful camouflage for nonlistening. Then, 
too, we can always cover up our lapses in listening with 
a hearty handshake and murmured congratulations 
after the service. 

Pencil and paper can interfere with understanding. 
In every congregation a few people take notes on the 
sermon. While this serves as a genuine aid to listening 
for some, for others it’s a carry-over from the classroom 
where the ideas go from the notes of the teacher to 
the notes of the pupil without going through the mind 
of either. Such notetaking is a good idea, but if it re- 
sults in doodling it’s merely an escape device. 


HOW TO BE A BETTER SERMON LISTENER 


With all these reasons and possibilities for escape 
from listening, it should be no surprise that listening 
effectiveness to sermons is so low. Here are three tech- 
niques that can help you improve your listening ability 
and retention of the ideas of a sermon. 

Ask yourself questions about the sermon. Whenever 
the minister ‘makes a statement—particularly if he ex- 
presses an idea—ask him a silent question about it. In 
most Protestant churches, shouting out approval of the 
pastor’s thinking, such as “Amen, brother,” isn’t cus- 
tomary. Such behavior as standing up and announcing, 
“You're all wet” is even less acceptable. Yet, doing both 
of these things silently—or even jotting down a note to 
that effect on your calendar—can be helpful. 

Try to guess what's coming. As you track along 
with the minister in his discourse and he’s covering 

(Continued on page 38) 
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From their Puerto Rican mem- 
bers, New York City churches are 
learning lessons in friendliness 


and lay participation 


by JANet HARBISON 


with photographs by Cart G. Karscu 


freshets of Spanish rise up to greet the visitor to 
New York City. A lovely young mother herds her 
four immaculate stairstep children ahead of her, speak- 
ing softly to them in Spanish, Five youths, sideburned 
and mustached, confer in Spanish on a corner. Two 
young girls have gotten off the train at the wrong sta- 
tion. They are panicky, and what little English they may 
have has deserted them. In almost every quarter of New 
York the Puerto Rican, Spanish-speaking newcomers 
are evident. Largely since World War II, residents of 
the beautiful island, citizens of the United States all, 
have come in increasing numbers to make a living on 
the mainland. 
United Presbyterians trying to help these newcomers 
make an adjustment to their changed situation have a 
big advantage, for mainland Presbyterians have close 
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relations with their fellows in Puerto Rico. The Presby. 
tery of Puerto Rico has long been a part of the Syn 
of New York. 

“We have a lot to learn from the Puerto Ric 
churches, and maybe we can teach them somethix 
too.” Thus spoke the Reverend Robert M. Davidse 
pastor of the Soundview Presbyterian Church, far 
in the Bronx in New York City. He was reflecting on th 
insights he had gained as one of two New York “Angld 
pastors privileged to spend five weeks last summer ig 
the beautiful island. He made the trip not for pleasy 
but in an effort to improve his ministry to his own com 
gregation, an increasing number of whom are Pue 
Ricans who live in the housing projects springing up ia 
the neighborhood of the practically brand-new Soun 
view church sanctuary. 

Davidson’s trip, which was followed by a visit to Ne 
York by several Puerto Rican ministers, also anxious 
help in the integration of islanders into the mainl 
way of life, was part of the program of New York P 
bytery aimed at turning what some have called th 
“Puerto Rican problem” into a “Puerto Rican asset” 
the Church. a 

Of the nearly three quarters of a million Puefi 
Ricans now living in Metropolitan New York, about 
per cent are Protestant in background. As the lated 
group to arrive on our shores, Puerto Ricans are expe 
riencing the discrimination visited upon the newcomem 
or the “different” in any situation. The majority do m 
speak English when they arrive. The worst in hous 
and the lowest-paid jobs tend to be the lot of these 
comers, many of whom have no special skills for sale, 

About thirteen different Presbyterian churches, scat 
tered through New York City, engage in some special 
ized work with Puerto Ricans. In some of these, such 
as Bethany and the First Spanish Church, Spanish 
speaking people make up virtually the entire congreg: § 
tion, Other churches, described by the Reverend Juag ™ th 
Mercado, who directs work with the Spanish-speaking whic 
on behalf of presbytery, as the “inclusive” kind, havea York, 
sprinkling of Puerto Ricans in the membership, without ish ai 
any special provision for a Spanish-language ministry. Re 
By and large, however, New York Presbytery has aimed Ricar 
to form “integrated” congregations, in which Puerto Rodr 
Ricans may move, as fast as they feel able and comfort ‘aug! 
able, out of the Spanish-speaking groups and into the Julio 
mainstream of church life. kins 

“We Presbyterians started this work a little late’ P wert 
Mercado says, “but now we are grasping the opportt he is 
nity very well.” Bu 

Spanish-speaking workers, some ordained, some lay,@ ™ 8: 
are serving in virtually all the New York churches the n 


where there is an appreciable number of Puerto Ricat Engl 
members. Support from the Board of National Missions the 
helps make this possible. Several “Anglo” pastors, Wit! 
among them Bob Davidson, are able to get along @ Some 
Spanish enough to preach or read the Scriptures occ® To 
sionally at the Spanish-language services held regularly om 

ic 


by most of the integrated churches. The Reverend E¢ 
ward White, of Good-Shepherd Faith Church, squarely Beth; 
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in the midst of the new Lincoln Center development 
which is calculated to change the cultural face of New 
York, holds some of his morning services in both Span- 
ish and English. 

Recognizing the need for those who deal with Puerto 
Ricans to be able to speak Spanish, the Reverend Edicer 
Rodriguez, one of the ministers at Soundview, last year 
taught Spanish to thirty-odd policemen. The Reverend 
Julio Garcia, on the staff at Vice-Moderator Edler Haw- 
kins’ St. Augustine Church, is “second-generation” 
Puerto Rican. Equally at home in English and Spanish, 
he is able to work across the language barrier. 

But of course, by and large, it is the Puerto Rican im- 
migrants who must adapt themselves to the customs of 
the mainland. “The first thing for our people is to learn 
English,” says Eulalio Burgos, lay worker and elder of 
the Sea and Land Church on the lower East Side. 
“Without it we cannot understand what the law is. 
Sometimes landlords take advantage of the people.” 

To protect Puerto Ricans against exploitation, several 
of the New York churches have counseling services, to 
which lawyers contribute their time and talents, At 
Bethany, in the Bronx, for instance, three Spanish- 
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A Puerto Rican Protestant family in New York City takes part in Sunday singing at recently renovated Sea and Land Church. 











speaking lawyers helped eighty-seven Puerto Ricans 
with their income taxes last year. When a little boy was 
run over and badly hurt in crowded 137th Street, near 
Bethany, his family (who were not members of the 
church ) heard about the legal advice the Iglesia Presbi- 
teriana Betania had to offer. They were able to collect 
damages through the courts. 

Job placement is also among the services several 
churches offer for the Spanish-speaking. Factory fore- 
men know the Presbyterian churches have reliable peo- 
ple to place, and will often telephone if they have a va- 
cancy. Unemployment is nevertheless a real and con- 
tinuous problem. 

Since most of the Puerto Ricans live either in slum 
areas or in newly-built housing projects, community 
organization is inevitably a part of the work of those 
churches which have Puerto Rican members. Some 
have helped to organize local community councils or 
neighborhood betterment associations. Sea and Land, 
for instance, has recently helped set up a Narcotics Cen- 
ter, the only place drug addicts can receive treatment 
on the lower East Side. These kinds of community proj- 
ects are a proper part of the work of the Church, many 
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THE OPEN DOOR... 
THE OPEN HEART 


CONTINUED 


Elder Evlalio Burgos, part-time worker at Sea and Land, 
reads Scripture in Spanish at bilingual Sunday service. 
He also leads worship for Puerto Ricans on Wednesdays. 


* 


Mrs. Burgos has view of East Side slum area as she hangs 
ovt family wash. Like her husband, she is a Bible student, 
occasionally substitutes for him at Wednesday services. 
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pastors feel. 

“The Church is at its best when it tries to be a stimu- 
lus to the community, not to clutch everything in its 
own hand,” says the Reverend David Romig, of Sea and 
Land. 

Inevitably, as the younger generation of Puerto 
Ricans becomes adapted to life on the mainland, some 
family stresses occur. Teen-agers, especially, find them- 
selves torn. Puerto Rican teen-agers are well supervised, 
and well brought up, somewhat strictly by American 
standards. Especially among Protestant Puerto Ricans, 
behavior patterns are conservative. “The parents don't 
dance, and they don’t want their children to,” says Pas- 
tor Davidson. “The parents are pulling one way, and 
the young people’s friends are pulling the other. It is 
up to the Church to help these teen-agers.” One of the 
methods employed at Soundview is to bring in “prestige 
figures”—successful people of Puerto Rican origin—as 
speakers for the young people, to give them a sense of 
pride in their ancestry. 

Davidson was especially struck, during his visit to 
Puerto Rico, by the capacity of laymen in the Protestant 
churches there to take responsibility. The Reverend 
Nicandro Gonzalez, one of the Puerto Rican pastors 
who made the return visit, left his church entirely in 
charge of eight laymen, all of them capable of preach- 
ing, while he was away. When Elder Burgos, who works 
part-time at the Sea and Land Church and part-time as 
a typesetter, gets a call to the printing plant for the 
time of the regular Wednesday evening Spanish-speak- 
ing sérvice, his wife sometimes preaches in his stead. 
This ability of laymen to take leadership in the Puerto 
Rican churches should be instructive for mainlanders, 
Davidson believes. 

A second characteristic of Puerto Rican church mem- 
bers which observers often note is the tendency of the 
whole family to do things together. At Bethany, the 
various clubs and groups within the church, organized 
for fellowship, particular hobbies, or sports, take turns 
in providing the after-church social hour with refresh- 
ments, in which whole families, from the tiniest to the 
grandmothers, participate. Because of the family-cen- 
tered mores among Puerto Ricans, churches which work 
with these people must arrange schedules so that all the 
family can come to church at the same time. 

“In summer, in New York, it is lovely,” Elder Burgos 
remarked one hot July day, as he watched the children, 
of many races and languages, running about in a play- 
ground near his church. “But in winter, we all freeze.” 

Adaptation to the bone-chilling winds of New York 
is hard for Puerto Ricans. In the same way, Bob David- 
son feels, it is hard for these warm-hearted folk to adapt 
to the cooler “Anglo” temperament. “What a shock it 
must be for Puerto Ricans to come to this forbidding 
city,” said Davidson, as he reflected on his island tour. 
“In Puerto Rico, the door is always open. And it seems 
to me that the open door is the sign of the open heart.” 

The warmth of devotion of Puerto Ricans to their 
church holds lessons for mainlanders, Davidson feels. 
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Seven Burgos children all have Bible names. They range from Abner, aged seven, at lower right, to Caleb, born last summer, 
in mother’s arms. Others are: Damaris, Dorcas, Uriel, Magdiel, Hiram. Family recently had to move from small tenement rooms 
to make way for new housing project. Luckily they found larger apartment near church so Burgos can continue his work there. 


“The Christian community within the Protestant 
churches on the Island is much stronger than we have 
here.” 

Pastor Romig has noted that the Puerto Rican mem- 
bers, who make up about a third of the attendance at 
Sea and Land (the other two-thirds being roughly split 
between Negroes and whites), not only attend the 
Spanish-language midweek services, but also show up 
in force on Sunday mornings, when the service includes 
Spanish-language Bible-reading. 

Although most New York Puerto Ricans are in the 
lower-income brackets, they give generously to their 
churches, and invent ingenious methods for earning 
money for the church where they cannot give. At Hunts 
Point Church, where Puerto Rican layman Hector Mar- 
tinez works with the Spanish-speaking members, the 
people have just finished painting the interior of the 
church themselves. 

In telling of his conversion to Protestantism at the age 
of seven. Nicandro Gonzalez speaks of the first time he 
entered a Presbyterian church. “The minister of that 
church treated us so kindly and in such a Christian way 
that since that very moment we became Presbyterians 
for the rest of our lives.” 

The Presbyterian churches of New York City are 
hoping that increasingly their work with Puerto Ricans 
may reflect the warmth of the island churches, so that 
the Spanish-speaking people of the city may find in 
peed Presbyterians “the open door... and the open 

eart.” , 
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Burgos works as linotypist in Spanish-language printing 
plant as often as jobs are available. Like many Pverte 
Ricans, he sometimes has difficulty finding employment. 
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Seasons’ End 

Spring was the click of roller skates 
on the sidewalk, when we were grow- 
ing up. June was Strawberry Festi- 
vals. We used to go to a favorite ice- 
cream parlor for fresh-peach cones in 
the languid summer evenings. Fall 
was the pungent smell of burning 
leaves; there is no other quite like it. 
Winter mornings, before the heat 
came rattling up through the radia- 
tors, it was better to stay under the 
blankets. 

Now we can have roller-skating 
rinks and frozen strawberries at any 
season of the year. In summer, the 
office is a little too cool; in winter, a 
little too warm. There is ice cream in 
the freezer all the time. Only the 
smell of burning leaves remains a 
symbol of a season. 

We fell into this nostalgic mood 





because, alas, even burning leaves 
are on their way out. The smoke of 
industry and of millions of restless 
cars has so polluted the atmosphere 
that in many metropolitan areas leaf- 
burning is forbidden. “There lives the 
dearest freshness deep down things,” 
writes Hopkins. The seasons continue 
to change, and a bright-blue-and-gold 
autumn day still startles us. But we, 


busy little minions of the gods Same- 


ness and Standardization, do our best 
to keep the freshness well buried, the 
surface a calm dead-level. 


Unknown Servant 

For four months the seventy-eight- 
year-old stranger served as all-round 
volunteer handyman at the Monad- 
nock Community Hospital of Peter- 
borough, New Hampshire. Nobody 
seemed to know anything about 
where he came from or why he hap- 
pened to be in Peterborough. But the 
people around the hospital noticed 
that he was anxious to do any odd 
jobs that needed doing. He swept out 
the parking lot each morning. He 
built ramps. He devised a method of 
removing lint from laundry. No task 
was too humble for him to perform. 
When the authorities tried to thank 
him, he expressed gratitude for the 
chance to help. 

Seems that last May Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Cary Morse, Sr., of Radnor, 
Pennsylvania, were returning from 
a visit to a grandson at Dartmouth 
College when Mrs. Morse was 
stricken ill and had to be hospital- 
ized. During her confinement, Mr. 
Morse, an elder in the Bryn Mawr 
( Pennsylvania ) Presbyterian Church, 
went to the hospital authorities and 
offered his services. 

Mrs. Morse died in September, and 
Mr. Morse returned to Radnor. Not 
until then did the hospital officials 
reveal that the volunteer handyman 
was a former vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, who, during 
his working-for-pay days, was in 
charge of real estate and taxes for 


the railroad company’s entire Eastem 
region. 


Presbyterian Patois 

An obviously apocryphal story, 
popular in the mid-twenties, con 
cerned a much beloved New York 
politician who sent his son to Groton. 
He told the headmaster he wanted 
the school to eliminate his son’s Man- 
hattan accent and improve his pro- 
nunciation. When the governor visited 
Groton on Thanksgiving Day, he 
asked the head whether the school 
had made any progress in improving 
the boy’s speech. 

“Don’t worry about it,” said the 
master. “He’s only been here tree 
monts, and his speech is awmost poi- 
fect.” 

The Presbyterians have been at 475 
Riverside Drive only a year, and now 
the Methodists, the Baptists, and the 
whole National Council of Churches 
are talking of undergirding new 
thrusts. 


Tension: Good or Bad? 

“Tension is becoming the modem 
equivalent of the devil, and relaxa- 
tion is coming to be viewed as man’s 
new redeemer.” The speaker was 
President Frank H. Caldwell of 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, and we think he has 4 
point. ° 

Most of us work pretty hard these 
days, and we need to’ know how to 
relax. Something’s amiss when men 
can’t slow down without C.H,;OH 
(the active principle in a martini) 
or some other chemical soporific. 
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But when the dissolving of tensions 
becomes a national goal maintaining 
several major industries, something's 
out of balance. The pursuit of relaxa- 
tion can never take the place of the 
pursuit of happiness guaranteed in 
our famous document. For happiness 
is more likely to settle over us when 
we forget whether we're tense or re- 
laxed and lose ourselves in some task 
too big for us to handle. Who could 
imagine coming to the end of his life, 
looking back over it all, and selecting 
as his day of glory the time he spent 
all afternoon and evening reclining 
on the chaise longue watching TV 
and sipping some widely-advertised 
anesthetic? 

The Founder and Head of the 
Church knew how to relax and have 
a good time with his friends. But he 
was not well adjusted to society; the 
tensions between him and his times 
were so tight that he wound up being 
executed as an enemy of the people. 


“Natural” Prayers 
for “Natural” Man 

These lines are written in praise 
of a book which is small in size (62 
pages ), small in price ($1.25), not so 
very new, for it was published in 
1959, and quite easy to understand, 
the words it uses being the ones most 
of us use every day. 

He Sent Leanness is its title; its 
author is David Head; its publisher, 
Macmillan, The contents of the book 
are “prayers for the natural man,” 
that is to say, for all of us who are 
not made perfect in love, “not yet 
brought into captivity to Christ.” 
These are the prayers we pray every 
day, no matter what high-sounding 
words our lips may utter. Or at any 
rate, they are prayers which prick 
some of us with an uncomfortable 
stab of self-recognition. 

Take, for instance, a short sample*: 
“O God, we have heard all kinds of 
things about waters parting, and 
manna falling, and the sun standing 
still, and fire descending on altars. 

“O Lord, nothing like this seems to 
happen any more, and although we 
see some sense in the uniformity of 


*All quotations used with permission of The Macmillan 
jompany. 
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Nature, we wish you could still see 
your way to making an occasional 
exception when it affects us person- 
ally.” 

Or consider the following prayer 
designed for “a natural parent”: 

“O Lord, do not let William grow 
up too quickly. May he make no de- 
cisions without consulting me first. 
May he still find his greatest pleasure 
in my company. I know he is devel- 
oping new interests, and making new 
friends, but I do want to share in 





every part of his life. Remind him 
constantly of all that he owes to his 
parents. Prevent him from growing 
too independent. And if he must have 
a girl, let it be that sweet little Cyn- 
thia Black.” 

There are the prayers our hearts 
utter when we are ill. “I've always 
lived a decent life. What have I done 
to deserve this?” or perhaps, “O Lord, 
let my temperature go down before 
Saturday, but not too long before.” 

This book is a spoof of all of us, 
working on us much as a good carica- 
ture does when it exaggerates our 
big nose out of all proportion, yet 
really ticks us off. There are prayers 
in it for most occasions and most in- 
dividuals, and some which reflect in 
painful accuracy the attitudes we 
take corporately, as a nation, for in- 
stance, or a denomination, toward 
God and our fellow natural-men. 

Here are some excerpts from a 
litany: 

“We miserable owners of increas- 
ingly luxurious cars, and ever-expand- 
ing television screens, do most hum- 
bly pray for that two-thirds of the 
world’s population which is under- 
nourished; 

“You can do all things, O God. 

“We who seek to maintain a shaky 
civilization do pray most earnestly 
that the countries which suffer ex- 
ploitation may not be angry with the 


exploiters, that the hungry may not 
harbour resentment against those 
who have food, that the downtrodden 
may take it patiently, that nations 
with empty larders may prefer starva- 
tion to communism, that the ‘have 
not’ countries may rejoice in the pros- 
perity of those that have, and that all 
people who have been deeply in- 
sulted and despised may have short 
memories; 

“You can do all things, O God. 

“We pray that our statesmen may 
do everything they can to promote 
peace, so long as our own national 
history and honour and pride and 
prosperity and superiority and sov- 
ereignty are maintained; 

“You can do all things, O God.” 

There are a lot more, equally tell- 
ing. And there is also an edifying ex- 
planation of just who “natural man” 
is and why all of us are he. At twice 
the price, the book would be a bar- 
gain, since it lets us watch ourselves 
praying such “natural” prayers as: 

“Don’t let our witness for Christ 
make things awkward for us. 

“Let it be the aim of our life not 
to do anybody any harm. 

“Don't let our neighbors go one 
better than us. 

“Keep us respectable, whatever 
our thoughts are, O Lord.” 

The “leanness” referred to in the 
title is that spiritual drouth which, 
according to the psalmist, God sent 
into the souls of the Israelites when 
they importuned him for material 
things, 

“And he gave them their request; 

but sent leanness into their soul.” 

It is depressing to think that the 
almost inevitable result of material 
fatness is spiritual leanness. But so it 
seems to be. And thus even in the 
sanctuary especially dedicated to our 
God, we may find ourselves praying: 

“Lord, give us all a nice feeling 
this morning. May Thy special bless- 
ing be with those who will be active 
in this service while the rest of us 
sit still and listen. We pray that we 
may enjoy the preliminaries, and 
that the sermon may give us all a 
glow. I know I have offended at least 
two people this week with my quick 
temper, but please do not let the 
thought of that intrude upon this 
spiritual feast. Praise God. Amen.” 
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A Roman Catholic President? Controversy Diminishes 


rts and counterstatements 
on the possible effects of the election 
of a Roman Catholic President continued 
to fill the air as the 1960 Presidential 
campaign went into its final weeks. 

More than 150 prominent Roman 
Catholic laymen, from all walks of life, 
issued a comprehensive statement in an 
effort to deal with the fact that “large 
numbers of our fellow citizens seriously 
doubt the commitment of Catholics to 
the principles of a free society.” 

Although the declaration did not men- 
tion Senator Kennedy by name, it was 
apparently designed in part to counter 
allegations which have been made in 
some quarters that the Democratic can- 
didate’s declared views on Church-State 
separation are not widely shared by Ro- 
man Catholics. 

In a five-point statement of convic- 
tions, the signers: 

1. Enunciated their belief in the 
“Catholic’s obligation to guarantee full 
freedom of belief and worship as a civil 
right.” The declaration stressed that 
freedom of worship should be main- 
tained “in every nation,” whether Ro- 
man Catholics “are a minority or a ma- 
jority of the citizens.” 

2. Deplored the denial of religious 
freedom in any land. “We especially de- 
plore this denial in countries where Cath- 
olics constitute a majority—even an over- 
whelming majority.” 

3. Declared that constitutional sep- 
aration of Church and State offered the 
best guarantee of religious freedom and 
civic peace. 

4. Defended as fundamental to the 


concept of religious liberty the freedom 
of a Church to teach its members and the 
freedom of members to accept Church 
teachings. 

5. Affirmed that “in his public acts 
as they affect the whole community, the 
Catholic is bound in conscience to pro- 
mote the common good and to avoid any 
seeking of a merely sectarian advantage. 
He is bound also to recognize the proper 
scope or independence of the political 
order.” 

“To the extent that many Catholics 
have failed to make known their devo- 
tion to religious liberty for all, to the ex- 
tent that they at times have appeared to 
seek sectarian advantage,” the signers 
said, “we must advise that we have con- 
tributed to doubts about our intentions.” 

Senator Eugene J. McCarthy, Dem- 
ocrat from Minnesota; Clare Boothe 
Luce, Eisenhower appointee as Ambas- 
sador to Italy; Phyllis McGinley, well- 
known poet; J. W. Simmons, president 
of Simmons Cotton Oil Mills, Dallas; and 
James B. Carey, president of the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Workers, 
were among the signers. 

In a statement issued on the heels of 
that of the Roman Catholic laymen, Dr. 
Glenn L. Archer, executive director of 
Protestants and Other Americans United 
for the Separation of Church and State, 
said, “We appreciate greatly the lay- 
men’s personal declaration of faith in re- 
ligious freedom and wish it could be 
shared by the Roman Catholic clergy 
who actually manage that Church’s af- 
fairs.” Archer declared that the state- 


ment “evades the real religious issue in 


this country today. That issue is the 
drive of the Roman Catholic Bishops of 
the United States to secure tax support 
for their parochial schools and other 
Church institutions.” He also called at- 
tention to the persecutions of Protestants 
in Spain and Colombia, suggesting that 
the Roman Catholic laymen “should 
carry their case to the Vatican with the 
hope that the Pope may speak such a 
word and deliver Protestants and Jews 
from these oppressive tactics.” 

Among other participants in the con- 
tinuous parade of statements were: 
> The Right Reverend Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Jr., Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of Massachusetts, 
who declared in a statement to his dio- 
cese: “We shall not be helping the de- 
velopment of Roman Catholic life along 
ways that contribute most helpfully to 
America if we deny Catholics the oppor- 
tunity of sharing fully in our American 
experiences—including that of election 
to the Presidency.” 
> Father Gustave Weigel, Jesuit the- 
ologian, and co-author with United Pres- 
byterian Robert McAfee Brown of a 
recent book on Protestant-Catholic rela- 
tions (see P.L., Oct. 1, p. 30), who at- 
tempted to scotch the fear that Roman 
Catholics “might deviously push Cath- 
olic moral precepts into our laws.” 

Weigel declared that “the attempt to 
impose one moral theory or another is 
not the function of the statesman. Here 
he takes his lead from the consensus of 
the community.” Weigel went on to 
point out that the confessor of a man in 
public life “has no competence in politi- 
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cal matters which belong not to the order 
of morality and piety but to the order of 
law.” 
> Dean John C. Bennett, of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, who 
praised Father Weigel’s statement, say- 
ing it had helped to “clear the air.” Ben- 
nett said further that it is wrong to get 
the idea that religion “is quite irrelevant 
to public life.” However, he said, there 
must be “restraint on the part of the 
Churches when it comes to imposing 
their own distinctive conceptions of the 
moral law by legislation on the whole 
community.” 
> Dr. G. Elson Ruff, editor of The Lu- 
theran, official weekly news magazine of 
the United Lutheran Church in America, 
who declared that “this loud talk we have 
been hearing recently sounds as though 
Protestants and Catholics are enemies. 
“We may forget,” said Dr. Ruff, 
“that actually we are bound together in 
the closest and most sacred bond—we 
are fellow members in the body of 
Christ. We have one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of us all.” 
Despite the cautions of some on both 
sides of the controversy, however, it ap- 
peared likely that the “loud talk” would 
continue right down to the wire on Elec- 
tion Day morning. 


Seminar To Tour 
Texas, New Mexico 


A new National Missions traveling 
seminar will take forty adult United 
Presbyterians to the southern rim of the 
Southwest early in 1961. Scheduled for 
January 9 to 21, 1961, the new Southern 
Texas-New Mexico-Arizona seminar will 
include visits to churches and neighbor- 
hood houses in largely Spanish-American 
communities of San Antonio and E] Paso, 
Texas; to Juarez, Mexico; to Carlsbad 
Caverns National Park and the White 
Sands National Monument in New Mex- 
ico, and to Papago and Pima Indian Res- 
ervations near Tucson and Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. 

The trip costs $165 a person, which 
includes transportation by air-condi- 
tioned bus, sleeping accommodations, 
and meals. The seminar begins in San 
Antonio, Texas, and ends in Phoenix, 
Arizona, 

Leader of the tour will be Dr. Merlyn 
A. Chappel, veteran missionary and ad- 
ministrator for the Board of National 
Missions. His retirement in August as 
Secretary of the division of missionary 
Support ended twenty-three years of 
Service with the board’s New York staff. 
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Dr. Merlyn A. Chappel 


Earlier, he served as a missionary in 
Chile and Venezuela and was for several 
years pastor of an English-speaking 
church in Havana, Cuba. 

Dr. Chappel inaugurated the traveling 
seminars in 1940 with a bedroll tour of 
National Missions work among Indians 
and Spanish-speaking Americans in the 
Southwest. He has conducted more than 
2,000 Presbyterians on seminars through 
various states and the Caribbean. The 
tour in January will be the last to be led 
by Dr. Chappel, who has expanded the 
program of traveling seminars to ten 
areas. 

[For further information and reserva- 
tions, write to National Missions Travel, 
Room 1157, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27, New York.] 


White Students Barred 
From Georgia School 


Three white students in Americus, 
Georgia, have been excluded from the 
local high school because they come 
from Koinonia Farm, a religious commu- 
nity founded in 1942 to practice Chris- 
tian communal living on a racially de- 
segregated basis. 

The Americus School Board ad- 
mitted, at a hearing on a suit brought in 
behalf of the youngsters, that the sole 
reason the children had been refused 
admission to school was their residence 
at Koinonia. The board’s superintendent 
and other members testified that if the 
children were admitted, they would 
probably be a “source of trouble.” Other 
children from the same geographical 


area attend the school. 

Pressures on Koinonia (of which a 
rough translation is “fellowship”) have 
been constant since it was founded, and 
have included shootings and economic 
harassments. The community is no 
longer interracial. 

Patrick M. Malin, executive director 
of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
which has taken on the case of the ex- 
cluded students, commented: “The 
members’ belief in racial desegregation 
is part of their religious conviction, for 
which they have already suffered 
greatly, in physical attack on their lives 
and economic boycotts of their agricul- 
tural products. This effort to block the 
educational opportunity of three young 
people is a direct reprisal on the Koino- 
nia community for its free exercise of re- 
ligion and expression of opinion.” 


Jewish Group Honors 
U.P. Church 


The United Presbyterian Church has 
been selected by the Philadelphia Chap- 
ter of the American Jewish Committee as 
the recipient of its 1960 Human Rela- 
tions Award. The award is based on the 
pioneering work of the Church in devel- 
oping church school materials that pro- 
mote respect and consideration for 
other racial, religious, and ethnic groups. 

Award Committee chairman Albert 
Lieberman said, “In a world where reli- 
gious differences have sometimes re- 
sulted in bitterness and prejudice, we 
feel that the work that the Presbyterian 
Church has done in developing a con- 
structive intergroup emphasis in its 
teaching materials is worthy of this rec- 
ognition.” 

In announcing the award, Mr. Lieb- 
erman noted the exceptionally high rat- 
ing received by The United Presbyterian 
Church in a recently concluded study of 
Protestant church school material con- 
ducted at the Yale Divinity School. The 
study points out that the full weight of 
the Presbyterian Church's “teaching, . . . 
precedent, and moral imperatives are 
put on the side of improving intergroup 
relations, binding Christians to the suf- 
fering neighbor, and taking responsibil- 
ity for action, The central Presbyterian 
theme in this teaching is that any form 
of prejudice, exclusiveness, discrimina- 
tion, and hatred against any group, or 
disregard for justice (especially the in- 
ability to involve oneself in these ques- 
tions), are instances of the Christian's 
alienation from God and a rejection of 
our Lord.” 
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in 1956, Queen Elizabeth I! placed wreath on the tomb 
of Mary Slessor, pioneer Scottish missionary in Calabar. 
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Nigeria 


Sir Francis Ibiam, prominent Nigerian educator and principd 
of school founded by Church of Scotland missionarie 


Church celebrates independence and 120 years of Christianity 


of Nigeria, colorful crowds danced 
last month to celebrate their nation’s in- 


I THE sTREETs of Lagos, the capital 


dependence 
In the 
gaudy masquerade costumes represent- 
ing ancestral spirits. In the dusty north- 
em region, proud horsemen on capari- 
soned steeds sounded ten-foot-long 
trumpets to announce political freedom. 
In the rain forests of the eastern region, 
stilt dancers added to the festive spirit. 
Across the country little groups of 
Christians met to praise God for inde- 
pendence and for Christianity, which 
was brought to their country nearly 120 


western region, men wore 


years ago 

Members of the Boys’ Brigade, 2 
church organization, set out from Cala- 
bar in the east to run a 751-mile relay 
marathon along the coast to Lagos, in 
the west. They bore a message of con- 
gratulation from the Protestant Churches 
of Nigeria to the Prime Minister. 

The Christian faith came to Calabar 
in 1846, when Scottish Presbyterian mis- 


sionary Hope Masterton Waddell arrived 
with five Negro West Indians. The sug- 
gestion of going to Nigeria had come 
from recently freed slaves in Jamaica, 
members of the Church of Scotland Mis- 
sion. On March 18, 1846, the mission 
party sighted West Africa and headed 
their ship into the mouth of the Cross 
River, where men had formerly sold one 
another in the cruel days of slavery. 

The chiefs of Olid Calabar were re- 
ceptive, and asked the missionary and 
Afro-Jamaicans to teach them how to 
read the Bible. Within a few years the 
chiefs sent runners through the town 
to announce that human sacrifice was 
forbidden. In 1855 the first medical mis- 
sionary, a Jamaican, arrived. Schools 
were opened in chiefs’ compounds. 

Gradually the Christians foresaw the 
need for a proper institution to train 
craftsmen, teachers, and pastors. In 
1895, on a hill overlooking the mangrove 
swamps of the Cross River, a school was 
built and named Hope Waddell Training 
Institute. 


Nigeria and the Church have bot 
grown since that time. Hope Waddel 
Institute is a fully accredited high school 
Its principal, Sir Francis Akanu Ibiam, 
is one of the nation’s leading educaton. 
Born of pagan parents, Sir Francis we 
converted to Christianity by an unce 
He now holds degrees from King’s Co 
lege in Lagos and St. Andrews’ Univer 
sity, Scotland, and was knighted by 
Queen Elizabeth II in 1956. Currently, 
Sir Francis is chairman of the All-Africa 
Church Conference and a member of the 
advisory study committee of the United 
Presbyterian U.S.A. Commission 0 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations. 

“I practically grew up in the Hop 
Waddell Training Institute,” Sir Francs 
wrote recently in West Africa’s Christian 
magazine, African Challenge. “The Seo 
tish Presbyterian missionaries of those 
days did not spare themselves in words 
in deeds, or by their lives in making # 
possible for boys like me to be brought 
up in the nurture and admunition of th 
Lord.” 
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According to Sir Francis, at least 
two-thirds of all Nigerian literates have 
passed through mission schools. “Every 
Nigerian man or woman who holds any 
executive post in or out of the country is, 
by and large, a product of missionary 
endeavour. It is good to note that our 
leaders, ministers of state, and politicians 
pay spontaneous tribute to the work of 
Christian missions without reserve.” 

In the south, most national leaders 
are Christians. The governor of the west- 
ern region, the first African to hold such 
a high post, has declared his stand 
against fetishism and his faith in Christ. 
The western premier is an active Baptist. 
The eastern premier is a Methodist. And 
the leader of the government opposition 
in the House of Representatives is a 
Methodist. 


In the north, however, the spread of 
Christianity has been more difficult. Ex- 
treme Muslim conservatism, coupled 
with official administrative policy, kept 
the doors closed for many years. Now, 
however, many missionaries—including 
many Presbyterians—have slowly broken 
down the prejudices; churches, schools, 
and hospitals now exist in many towns. 

“I wish to pay tribute to your work,” 
the premier of the northern region, him- 
self a Muslim, told a recent gathering of 
mission and church leaders. “I am 
pleased that relations between govern- 
ment and missions have generally been 
friendly.” 

While Nigeria’s stable political situa- 
tion promises to give continued freedom 
to the Church, Christian leaders are 
aware of the problems presented by 
changes within the country, The rapid 
transition from stone-age ways to mod- 
ern living has shaken the moral fiber of 
the people. Ancient traditions are crum- 
bling in the face of Western materialism, 
and no strong Christian public opinion 
has arisen to provide spiritual stability. 


Sir Francis Ibiam warns that “the 
privilege of being a sovereign and inde- 
pendent nation can mean absolutely 
nothing to us if the people of Nigeria fail 
to build according to God’s plans and 
purposes. I humbly submit that Nigeria 
cannot and will not attain to these high 
ideals unless she directs her aims for 
progress and advancement towards Him 
who is ‘the same yesterday, today, and 
for ever, even Jesus Christ.’ If at this 
hour of independence such is our dedi- 
cated purpose, the growth of God's 
building today and tomorrow will be not 
unworthy of those who have built be- 


fore.” 
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“Our Will gives our home to a 
retired minister and his wife.” 


You may wonder how Frank and I made this important decision. 


A few weeks ago we reviewed our affairs, to check our insurance and to see if 
our Will was up to date. ““We seem to have taken care of almost everything as we 
would wish,” Frank said. ““There’s just one thing we haven't done. ...that’s to decide 
what happens to this house when we no longer need it.” 


Then I remembered reading an article in Presbyterian Life. It told about our 
retired Presbyterian ministers, and how many need homes. It explained that upon 


retirement, they have to leave a church-owned dwelling . . . and frequently are 
unable to finance the purchase of a home for their later years. 


We wrote the Board of Pensions to secure further information. They were most 
helpful and explained how we could provide in our Will that our home could be 
used for a retired minister or missionary. 


Frank and I studied the idea thoughtfully and prayerfully. Finally Frank said, 
“I’ve considered it from every angle, and if it’s agreeable with you, let’s Will our 
home to the Board of Pensions for a retired minister!” 


That’s how it happened . .. and now we're both finding that the contemplation 
of this gift is greatly enriching our lives. 


Why don’t you consider 
making your bome avail- 
able to the Board for a re- 
tired servant of the Church 


by including it ies your Will? might help, address correspondence to: 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27,N. Y. 
CT 1 may be interested in helping to 
provide homes for retired ministers, 
Please send more information. 


For further information 
mail this coupon. No obli- 
gation whatever. 





The United Presbyterian Founda- 
tion and the Board of Pensions are 
co-operating in the Homes-for- 
Retirement Plan. 
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Cincinnati Presbytery 
To Try McCrackin 


For five years the Reverend Maurice 
McCrackin, a member of the Presbytery 
of Cincinnati, has not paid Federal in- 
come tax. His reason, which he has 
stated many times, is that he cannot con- 
scientiously allow his money to be used 
for military purposes. 

Last year Mr. McCrackin served five 
months in a federal prison for refusing to 
answer an Internal Revenue summons. 
On April 19, 1960, the presbytery ap- 
pointed an administrative commission of 
four ministers and three elders to deter- 
mine whether the presbytery ought to 
take action which might lead to a trial of 
Mr. McCrackin for practices contrary to 
provisions in the Constitution of The 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. 

The administrative commission re- 
ported to the presbytery on June 21. On 
its recommendation, the presbytery 
voted to appoint a judicial commission 
to weigh charges that Mr. McCrackin 
(1) “has resisted the ordinances of God, 
in that upon pretense of Christian liberty 
he has opposed the civil lawful powers. 
... (2) “has published erroneous opin- 
ions and maintained practices which are 
destructive to the external peace and or- 
der which Christ hath established in the 
Church ...” and (3) “has failed to obey 
the lawful commands and to be subject 
to the authority of civil magistrates.” All 
of these charges are taken directly from 
the Constitution in the Confession of 
Faith. 

The judicial commission of four 
ministers and three elders was appointed 
on June 26 to conduct the trial. 

This commission met in September for 
preliminary studies of the case. Novem- 
ber 3 is the date set for opening the trial. 
Under Presbyterian law the commission- 
ers are not permitted to divulge any in- 
formation that could possibly influence 
the outcome of the trial while it is pend- 
ing. 

A September issue of The Christian 

Jentury included an article and an edi- 
torial on the case. These seemed to many 
readers to be written in a prejudicial 
vein, apparently assuming (1) Mr. Mc- 
Crackin’s innocence before the trial had 
started, and (2) that the commission 
was not capable of dealing fairly with 
the case. Stated Clerk Eugene Carson 
Blake said that he felt “resentment at the 
prejudging” which seemed to character- 
ize the article and editorial. 


lf Mr. McCrackin is found guilty, his 
presbytery could impose any of five de- 
grees of Church censure, named in the 
Constitution as “admonition, rebuke, sus- 
pension, deposition, and excommunica- 
tion.” He will have the right of appeal 
to the Synod of Ohio and from there to 
the General Assembly. Thus possibly the 
case might not be finally settled for as 
long as two years. 


Dr. John Baillie 


Famed Theologian, 
Dr. Baillie, Dies 


Dr. John Baillie, a leading theologian 
of the Church of Scotland and one of 
the six presidents of the World Council 
of Churches, died recently at his home 
in Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Dr. Baillie, who was seventy-four, was 
the former dean of the Faculty of Divin- 
ity and principal of New College at the 
University of Edinburgh. Previously he 
held professorships in the United States 
and Canada and was a former president 
of the American Theological Society and 
a member of the American Philosophical 
Association. 

When he was named a president of 
the World Council in 1954, Dr. Baillie 
had won recognition as one of Scotland’s 
most widely traveled church leaders and 
the author of several outstanding theo- 
logical works. He held honorary doctor- 
ates from the University of Toronto, Yale 
University, Dickinson College and the 
University of Edinburgh. Moderator in 
1944 of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, Dr. Baillie was 
chaplain to King George VI until the 
British monarch died in 1952. He then 
became chaplain in Scotland to Queen 
Elizabeth IL. 


The United Presbyterian 
Stake in the Congo 


The effects of the Congo crisis upon 
Protestant churches and missions impose 
a continuing responsibility upon United 
Presbyterians, The Congo Protestant Re- 
lief Agency in Leopoldville has re- 
quested 100 additional missionary doc- 
tors to serve for a year without salary, 
and has appealed to the world Christian 
community for $300,000 to finance 
travel and basic expenses for these doc- 
tors. The World Council of Churches 
has endorsed this request, transmitting 
it to the member Churches, including 
The United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. 

Meanwhile, Church World Service 
has flown 1,000 pounds of antibiotics 
and emergency supplies into the Congo. 
Drug companies have contributed medi- 
cines valued at $350,000 for shipment. 
The need for Christian help will continue 
as long as the emergency continues. 

The Christian witness was strength- 
ened throughout Africa by the courage 
and devotion demonstrated by the mis- 
sionaries. Approximately 650 of the 850 
Protestant church workers to be evacu- 
ated were women. Despite the tempo- 
rary disruption in many areas, there are 
today some 300 Protestant missionaries 
at work in the Congo—almost the total 
male staff in the Congo at the time inde- 
pendence was granted. The Protestant 
Education Committee, consisting of 
Congolese Christians, issued a statement 
at the time of the exodus lamenting the 
situation which had necessitated the mis- 
sionary evacuation, and urging those 
who had quit to “come back for the con- 
tinuance with us of the saving work 
which ought to be developed in the 
country.” One hundred and forty-seven 
remained, and an equal number returned 
shortly to the Congo. 

United Presbyterians have a stake 
in the Protestant movement in the Congo 
even though none of our missionaries or 
fraternal workers have served there. 
While United Presbyterian involvement 
is indirect, it is nonetheless real. 

For one thing, the developments in 
any part of so-called “Black Africa” af- 
fect events and condition the work of the 
Church in all other parts of the conti- 
nent. A fraternal worker from the Cam- 
eroun, where United Presbyterians are 
working, has written that conditions m 
the former French colony are similar to 
those which obtain in the one-time Bel- 
gian sphere of influence, the Congo. If 
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AND WEEK-END RALLIES IN: 
BRADENTON & SARASOTA February 4 


JACKSONVILLE January 14, 15 
ORLANDO January 21, 22 
CLEARWATER January 28 

ST. PETERSBURG January 29 
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TAMPA February 5 
TALLAHASSEE February 11 
GAINESVILLE February 12 


With a population increase of 76.7% since 1950—the 
largest in the nation—Florida has moved to the fore in 
areas of significance in the present history of our country. 
Here in Florida there is a vast potential for spiritual 
achievement. New lives...new families...new homes... 
new communities are all around us. 

To meet these opportunities of a new decade is the 
responsibility of the Church and of every Christian. The 
resultant impact upon the life of this state—and the 
nation—can be history making. 

THE CRUSADE MERITS YOUR PRAYERS. 


THE BILLY GRAHAM GREATER MIAMI CRUSADE, INC. 228 NV. E. 2nd Avenue, Miami 32, Florida 
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United Nations efforts in the Congo fail, 
the resulting chaos will affect the politi- 
cal climate within the Cameroun. 

Besides this, United Presbyterians 
are involved in the Christian operation 
in the Congo because membership in the 
World Presbyterian Alliance and the 
World Council of Churches involves us 
with a number of the Churches which 
have missions in the Congo. We are re- 
sponsible not alone where we have mis- 
sions which bear the United Presbyte- 
rian label; we are also associated with 
sister Churches wherever they seek to 
extend and strengthen the Church of 
Christ. We work directly with the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S. (Southern) 
in a number of Asian and Latin Ameri- 
can lands. We and the Methodists alike 
are involved with the United Church in 
Japan. We are linked with the American 
Baptists in the Church of Christ in Thai- 
land. If we share with these Churches in 
Christian mission outside the Congo, we 
are also responsible with them for their 
efforts in the Congo. The task of the 
Church is one. 

The United Presbyterian Church is 
concerned with the family of God 
throughout the world regardless of de- 
nominational labels, Historical circum- 
stances and comity agreements have 
helped determine the places where we 
and other Churches have established 
missions. No one Church has the re- 
sources to be represented directly in 
every area of the world. The United 
Presbyterian involvement in Asia, the 
Middle East, and Latin America has 
been so extensive that no comparable 
movement into Africa was feasible. 
Twenty-five other agencies have there- 
fore been doing our work there, even as 
we have carried the major responsibili- 
ties for some of them elsewhere. What- 
ever direct responsibility we may assume 
in Africa will not be aimed at establish- 
ing United Presbyterian churches, but 
at strengthening the existing Christian 
work. The mission of the Church is be- 
ing internationalized. What is the con- 
cern of the Church anywhere is the con- 
cern of the Church everywhere, We are 
bound to the peoples of the Congo by 
the same love of God which has em- 
braced us. 

Already we are expressing this re- 
sponsibility through our participation in 
the programs of Church World Service 
and the World Council of Churches’ Di- 
vision of Inter-Church Aid and Service 
to Refugees. We will respond to the ap- 
peal for Congo relief, for these organi- 





zations are our agents charged to repre- 
sent us in an area where there is no 
United Presbyterian staff. As the Protes- 
tant community of 2,000,000 in the 
Congo plans its service to the nation, it 
will require the assistance of the total 
world Christian movement. 

—Wixsurn T. THomMas 


Texas Synod Dedicates 
New Office Building 


United Presbyterians in Texas have a 
new Synod Headquarters building that 
nestles among 200 young oak trees just 
south of Denton. Over 500 Presbyterians 
and friends gathered there on September 
24 for an open house and dedication 
service. The dedicatory sermon was de- 
livered by layman James Doss, a finan- 
cier from Weatherford, Texas. 

The proper title of the headquarters 
building is “Fain Center.” The building 
was a gift to the Synod through the Fain 
Foundation by Mrs. Ramona Woods. 

The structure houses the offices of 
Christian Education and National Mis- 
sions staff and of the synod executive. 
Something of the spaciousness of their 
operation is happily suggested by the 
architecture of the building itself, unpre- 
tentiously prosperous-looking, A careful 
use of brick in the one-story structure 
creates the illusion that the building is 
growing under the eyes of the observer. 
And that is exactly what might be said 
about the United Presbyterian cause in 
Texas. 

Texas Presbyterians are presently in 
the midst of a synod-wide United Pres- 
byterian Advance. This program has ad- 


Synod executive J. Hoytt Boles. 


dressed itself to the needs in Texas for 
capital funds. These needs, according tp 
the foundation established to head the 
advance, amount to $10,800,000. This 
sum, it is felt, will make The United 
Presbyterian Church a vastly more infl- 
ential and numerous body than it pres 
ently is. The funds will be used princ- 
pally to assume partnership in the Austin 
Theological Seminary (presently owned 
by the Presbyterians U.S.), to increas 
the size and facilities of Trinity College, 
to build Presbyterian homes, to increase 
the effectiveness of Campus Christian 
Life programs in fourteen colleges and 
universities, and to speed new church 
development throughout the state. 

No one can look at this program for 
advance without seeing the guiding hand 





The Synod of Texas recently dedicated this new office building in Denton. 
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behind it. J. Hoytt Boles has been Synod 
Executive in Texas for sixteen years. 
During that time he has seen general 
benevolent giving increase by a stagger- 
ing 900 per cent. He has seen the Church 
grow, and envisioning a total population 
in Texas of twenty million by 1970, he 
seems confident that The United Presby- 
terian Church will serve more than its 
share of those citizens. Texas churchmen 
have learned that when J. Hoytt Boles 
seems confident, there is good reason to 
believe that something important is go- 
ing to happen. 

Speaking in his new office on the 
day before “Fain Center” was dedicated, 
the Reverend Dr. Boles said, “We are a 
simple people down here, but a good 
people who are proud to be Presbyte- 
rians, Without making a lot of noise 
about it, we have done some good things. 
The Kingdom of Christ is being ad- 
vanced. But we are not going to stand 
still admiring ourselves either. We have 
just begun.” 


Précis 

> Hurricane Donna Victims Aided— 
Through Church World Service, Protes- 
tant and Orthodox churches in the U.S. 
rushed $9,300 in cash and relief supplies 
to Hurricane Donna victims in Puerto 
Rico and the Bahamas. The two areas 
received the storm’s initial impact. 

In addition to $3,000 in cash for emer- 
gency needs, CWS sent to Puerto Rico 
2,250 pounds of mattress ticking, eighty- 
five dozen sheets, and 800 yards of ab- 
sorbent toweling, worth about $3,300, 
according to agency officials. 

To the Bahamas, where food supplies 
were destroyed or contaminated, the 
agency shipped 7,000 pounds of dried 
milk valued at about $1,000 and pro- 
vided $2,000 in cash. 


> U.P.’s To Build New Center in Ge- 


neva—Construction of a new ecumenical | _ 


conference center in Geneva was author- 
ized by the Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations at its three-day 
meeting last month. 

To be erected near the new World 
Council of Churches headquarters and 
United Nations buildings, the proposed 
center will serve the large international 
community, particularly students from 
outside Switzerland. 

It will replace John Knox House, a 
student and conference center started in 
1954 in downtown Geneva by the for- 
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bakes up wonderful with Fleischmann’s!”’ 
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DUTCH HUSTLE CAKE 


Y4 cup milk 
14 cup sugar 
Y4 teaspoon salt 
4 cup Blue Bonnet Margarine 
1 package Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast 
14 cup warm, not hot, water 
| egg, well beaten 
1% cups sifted flour 
14 cups canned or cooked apple slices, 
drained 
2 tablespoons brown sugar 
4 teaspoon cinnamon 
4 teaspoon nutmeg 


Scald milk. Stir in sugar, salt and half 
the margarine. Cool to lukewarm. In 
mixing bowl dissolve yeast in warm, not 
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A Gift to be cherished! 
A Pocket Prayer Book 


By Ralph S. Cushman 


28 

A beautiful book of inspiration 
that will carry your best wishes 
for years to come. Vest pocket 
size, 142 pages of prayers. quota- 
tions and poems. Bound in white 
imitation leather with gold edges 
and gold stamping. 75¢ per 
copy. $7.50 per dozen. 
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World’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE, TENN. 

















Gold Ribbon Winner gives you 
a recipe for Crumbly Light 


Dutch Hustle Cake 


“‘Here’s a hurry-up way to make old-fashioned apple kuchen,” 
says Mrs. Lawrence Waite, of Cherry Creek, New York, 
winner of the new Gold Ribbon for yeast baking at the 
Chautauqua County Fair. ““You just mix and spoon—it 
rises right in the pan. And what a delicious cake you'll 
bake. It’s topped with tart, juicy apple slices . . . rich 
with the wonderful flavor only yeast can give. Be sure 
your yeast is Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast. 

It’s so fast rising and easy to use . . . everything 


hot, water. Stir in lukewarm milk mix- 
ture. Add egg and flour. Beat until smooth. 
Spread dough evenly in greased 9x9x2- 
inch pan. Arrange apple slices on top. 
Sprinkle with mixture of sugar, cinnamon 
and nutmeg. Dot with remaining mar- 
garine. Cover and let rise in warm place, 
free from draft, until doubled in bulk, 
about 40 minutes. Bake in hot oven at 
400°F. for 25 minutes. Drizzle with con- 
fectioners’ sugar icing. 
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Supreme in beauty 
and style. Fine quality 
materials and tailor- 
ing; fair prices. Write 
for catalog and material 
swatch book. Please 
mention name of 
church and whether 
for pulpit or choir. 


DeMoulin 


Greenville, Illinois 














Deluxe Portable Seating 
by 


Heywood-Wakefield 
portable chairs pro- 
vide an economical, 
convenient means of 
obtaining additional, UST 1026 
temporary seating 

capacity without sacrificing comfort 
or dignity of decor. Available in full- 
wa, ne. spring cushion models, 
semi-upholstered, and durable ply- 
wood, the entire line features welded 
tubular steel frame construction which 
assures years of extra service. Write 
for illustrated literature. 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY 
Auditorium Seating Division 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 



































NEWS 
mer Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


> United Church of Canada Endorses 
Birth Control—The United Church of 
Canada, largest Protestant denomination 
in the country, went on record as endors- 
ing birth control by any means available, 
providing it is acceptable to both hus- 
band and wife. 

At the denomination’s nineteenth bi- 
ennial General Council, some 400 dele- 
gates approved a sixty-six-page report 
by its Commission on Christian Marriage 
and Divorce. 

The report charged that irresponsible 
conceiving was just as sinful as the limit- 
ing of the number of children for purely 
selfish reasons, 

The General Council also declared its 
opposition to capital punishment. 


> Presbytery Demands Tough Traffic 
Laws—A demand for more severe and 
better enforced traffic laws was sounded 
in a resolution passed by the Presbytery 
of Seattle, representing more than fifty 
U.P. churches. 

Aimed in particular at drunken driv- 
ing, and citing city and state-wide rec- 
ords of arrests for drunken driving, 
accidents, deaths, and injuries, the res- 
olution declared: 

“We cannot continue to tolerate the 
disregard and disrespect for the moral 
laws and the laws of society by this seg- 
ment of our motorists. More stringent 


regulations, with severe mandatory pen- 
alties, including loss of right to drive and 
jail sentences, are required, together 
with an increasingly strict and dedicated 
enforcement. 

“We call upon the governor, our leg- 
islators and other lawmakers, our judi- 
ciary and law enforcement agencies, to 
meet this terrible challenge with courage 
and determination, and pledge our sup- 
port to such endeavor.” 

The resolution condemned the 
drunken driver as one who “knowingly 
and with premeditation selfishly endan- 
gers his fellow man.” 


> Racial Attitudes Kill Faith—Two out 
of every three African Christian students 
who come to England to study return 
home agnostics, a West African Anglican 
priest said recently in London. 

Because of their experiences with ra- 
cial discrimination in England, the Rev- 
erend J. B. Arthur said, young people 
become embittered and turn away from 
religion. 


> Islamic Leaders Warn Moroccans 
Against Atheistic Influences—An ap- 
peal to Moroccans, most of whom are 
Muslims, to “reject all foreign influences 
leading toward atheism” was sounded by 
the College of Ulemas at a congress in 
Rabat, Morocco. Ulemas are doctors of 
Islamic law. 





Expanding new Hilfswerk Settlement in West Berlin is typical of the $100,000,000- 
plus postwar program under which 30,000 housing units accommodating more than 
120,000 persons have been completed by the Evangelical Settlement Service in 
West Germany. Refugee and expellee families from the former East German areas 
have particularly benefited from the program launched by the relief agency of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany (EKID) to relieve the country’s acute housing shortage. 
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Of People and Places 


PROPERTY EXCHANGE 
AIDS THREE CHURCHES 

Three major denominations recently 
completed the exchange of two prop. 
erties in Missouri. The exchange in. 
volved Webster College, a Roman Cath. 
olic college for women; the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of Missouri; and the 
United Presbyterian U.S.A. Presbytery 
of St. Louis. Under the exchange, the 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians will op- 
erate a lay training center on the estate 
formerly owned by Webster College. A 
fine arts center will be established by the 
Roman Catholic college on the former 
property of the Episcopal Church. 


GOVERNMENTS HONOR U.S.A. 
OVERSEAS CHURCH WORKERS 

The Reverend Rhea McCurdy Ewing, 
Ph.D., principal of Forman Christian 
College, Lahore, Pakistan, and a noted 
Urdu ‘scholar, has been awarded the 
“Star of Service” (Sitara-i-Khidmat) by 
President Ayub Khan of Pakistan in ree- 
ognition of his contribution to education 
and his efforts toward better understand- 
ing between Pakistan and the U.S.A. Dr, 
Ewing, only Western member of 
Pakistan’s Commission on National Edu- 
cation, worked with ten Pakistani pre- 
paring recommendations for the reori- 
entation and reorganization of Pakistan's 
educational system. 
@ Mrs. George W. Thorne, R.N., who 
served for thirty-one years in Cameroun, 
has been awarded the Mérite Camerov- 
naise, first class, by Cameroun’s Prime 
Minister Charles Assela. Mrs. Thorne 
was business manager of the 300-bed 
Central Hospital in Elat, and has trained 
hundreds of African nurses in operating- 
room techniques. She has returned to the 
U.S. with her husband, Dr. George W. 
Thorne (see P.L., Oct. 15, 1960). They 
are retiring this month. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Mrs. Russell Bower, for nearly seven 
years a full-time volunteer Secretary of 
Christian Education in the First Presby- 
terian Church of Jackson, Michigan (the 
Reverend James Payson Martin, pastor), 
was recently presented with a plaque 
and a purse in appreciation of her serv- 
ice. Having moved from Jackson, Mrs. 
Bower has concluded her work with 
First Church. 
@ Miss Elizabeth MacGregor Grace, for 
thirty-four years on the staff of West- 
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Coeducational Colleges 


Coeducational Colleges 


Coeducational Colleges 





CARROLL COLLEGE 


Applications for September 1961 
should be received soon. 


For information write 
The President's Office, Carroll 
College, Waukesha, Wisconsin 


MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coed, fully accred. 4-yr. Liberal Arts 
college. Christian Educ., Amer. Humanics, and 3-2 
engineering prog. Teacher training, pre- -prof. courses. 
Sports, music, drama. Personal counseling, moderate 
costs. M. Earle Collins, Ph.D., Pres., Marshall, 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE *9333°° 


Orapatesity Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully _ 
credited . Sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-en 
gineering. | pre-ministerial, and others. ‘‘The Friendly 
College,’’ noted for community service. Write 
Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynesburg, Pa. 








~ COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Emporia, Kansas 


Est. 1882. A co-ed, four-year Liberal Arts College 
that is fully accredited. Bachelor degrees offered in 
Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Offering 
training for business, the professions, the ministry, 
music, teaching, and many other fields. For further 
information write to: Director of Admissions, 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE ™qott: 


Founded in 1853. A co-ed, United Presbyterian Col- 
lege of high accreditation featuring a . in- 
dependent study prog. Exceptional training in pre- 
the sciences, teaching, bus. admin., 


prof. courses, 
m, Pres. 


fine arts, and the ministry, Robt. W. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
United Presbyterian, 4- co-ed, fully accredited, 
pore & Arts College of 1150's students. Degrees: B.A., 


an BBA. BM and 
Educ. 60. ‘miles North ‘of ‘Pittsburgh. Wounded in 11 in 1852. 
rr 








MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


United eee Co- ed. 4-yr. _ Liberal Arts & 
Science, Pre Pr Music 
Business Administration, ‘Home Economics, Elemen- 
tary & Secondary Educat 

Write Director of ms, New C: d, Ohic 














COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


Presbyterian coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts 
featuring independent study for juniors and sen- 
iors. About 1200 students. Excellent preparation 
for graduate study in the professions. Write to 
Director of Admissions, Dept. LB, Wooster, Ohio. 





DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Four-year Liberal Arts and Sciences. Fully accred- 
ited. Coeducational. Presbyterian. Write: Director 
of Admissions, Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, 
West Virginia. 








GROVE CITY COLLEGE @ex:,c*- 


Presbyterian. Accredited. Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
Stresses the application of Christian principles to 
everyday life. Degrees in Arts, Sciences, Music. 
Preparation for teaching, business, law, engineering. 
ident ley Harker 





ministry, medicine. Presi 5. Stanley ° 
HANOVER COLLEGE 
Presbyterian, coeducational liberal arts college 


founded in 1827. Excellent faculty and small classes. 
Superior classroom and residence facilities located 
on beautiful, modern campus. Enrollment 800. 
Bade Director of Admissi H . indi 





A Campus of Bear 


Independent, Coed 





PARK COLLEGE mOsm Ot 


Founded in 1875. Coeducational. Liberal Arts Cur- 

riculum. Fully accredited. International student 

body. Distinctive program in Christian atmosphere. 

Personal counseling. Suburban Kansas City. 
Admissions, 


WHITWORTH 


Presbyterian, coed. Christian college for discriminat- 
ing students preparing in Arts & Sciences, pre-pro- 
fessional fields. Superior Christian faculty teaching 
small classes. Majors in 27 areas. Modern campus 


Write: Box L2, Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. 





Men’s Colleges 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ,<2ser. P= 


Offers A.B.; B.S. in Mathematics, Chemistry, Ph: 

ics; B.S. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical. Industrial, 
Mechanical, Metallurgical Engineering. ‘5-year pro- 
grams combining arts _ ee, Major in 








International Affairs. W 
Fulton, 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE ,f2ter: 


Presbyterian, four-year liberal arts college for men. 
Fully accredited. Founded 1851. 550 students. Offers 
A.B.: 3-2 and 4-2 engineering plans. Army ROTC. 


Admission by College rds. 
Write: Director of Fulton. Missouri. 





Women’s Colleges 





Write Director of Parkville, i. 


‘STERLING COLLEGE |, Unites 


Co-ed. Liberal Arts College, accredited by North 
Central, offers pre-prof., teacher educ. and courses 
leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Chris- 
tian emphasis, high scholastic standards, reasonable 
in cost. Write: A . Sterling, Kans. 








he —Pres 
BEAVER COLLEGE—?restytena2 
professional curricula. B.A., B.S.. and B.F.A. de- 
grees. Strong academic program é 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. sub- 
urban campus twenty ~q y from Philadelphia. 
Write cmap ge Office. College, 
a. 








ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


Founded 1829. An excellent Liberal Arts College. 

Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Beautiful campus in the 
of Lincoln. Moderate costs. Write Illinois 

College, Department A, Jacksonville, Mlinois. 








LAKE FoREST COLLEGE 


Wooded campus surrounded by 
estates in one of the nation’s 
finest suburban communities. 
Central emphasis placed on 
great teachers as the core of 
student-centered education. 
Presbyterian affiliated: enrol- 
ment limited to 800: liberal 
arts. College Board tests re- 
quired for admission. 

Wri Box Forest 


College. Minois 





Lake 
Lake Forest. 





Raymond C. Rankin, President, _ Greeneville, 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
PMACALESTER | A ae personal Liberal Arts College 
i with a Christian Emphasis 
paehi id Pre-professional preparation 
for business, the professions, 
government. 
1500 Students—coeducational— 
Harvey ™. Rice, President 





IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city. 
Delightful climate. Co-educational. 
Fully accredited. Six degrees, through 
= master’s. Small classes. ROTC. Inter 
ast collegiate athletics. 
TRINITY “America’s most mod- 
ern university cam- 
Apes we 
President 
ntonio, 


James Woodin Laurie, 


nity University, Texas 








“TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Distinctive, Presbyterian College, established in 
1794. Near Great Smokies. Fully accredited. B.A. 
and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Christian atmos- 
phere. Cosmopolitan student body. Moderate =. 

enn. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
DU BSVUQUE 
Ciuperiot 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE AND 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 











Maryville College 


One of America’s better small colleges 

A four-year co-educational college of arts and science 
within sight of the Great Smokies. Presbyterian, fully ac- 
Credited, moderate cost. Majors in Fine Arts, Humanities, 
Education. Business Administration, Sciences. Pre-protes- 
Sional tra aining for law, medicine, ministry, etc. Intercol- 
legiate athietics for all. Write President Ralph W. Lioyd, 
fons 8, Maryville College, Maryville, Tennesse. 


“MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY Ofitinots 


A eiveretty of academic excellence, Curriculum 
qe asizes iberal arts as the heart of every stu- 
a, 8 course of study. Collége of Arts and Sciences, 
a ols of Business. and Industry, Music. Grad. 
grees in music and educ. Paul L. McKay, 


1960 


Novemaer 1, 














U L S A Mmlisted “un university, 


7 colleges: arts & sciences, en 
neering, business, music, law, ous 
uate, owntown: bachelors, mas- 
ters, doctor of education degrees. 
Excellent faculty, small classes, 
fine buildings, modern uipment. 
beautiful communes, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 

Director of University of Tulsa 
Admissions Tulsa 4, Okichome 


UPSALA COLLEGE 


A coeducational college of Liberal Arts and Science. 





Church-related (Lutheran). Suburban campus near 
New York City. Write: Admissions, 
Upsala Coliege, East Orange, New Jersey. 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. lL. McCluer, 
Ph.D., President. St. Chartes. Missouri. 








WILSON 


A Leading Eastern College for Women 
Write: Wilson College, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 





School of Nursing 
PRESBYTERIAN-ST. LUKE'S 
HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 





Offers new program: Education plus In- 
terneship. Next class will enroll in Septem- 
ber, 1961. Two years Basic Nursing Educa- 
tion; One year Interneship. For information 
write: Director of Admissions, 1743 West 
Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 





Coeducational Preparatory 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE = Founss3 

Coed. Grad 9-12. Coll be 
ACADEMY agrieaiture. bustnaee. Reuse ace pe 
sic. All students in work program. Workships. schol- 


arships, Mod. rate. ee, Presbyterian. Catalog. 
Tv. ablonski, Pres., Box F Washington College. Tenn, 


‘WEST NOTTINGH AM 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Postgraduate. Thorough 
academic ——— through college-study-plan. 





: Presbyterian. 
Est. 1744. 





Guidance. ity sports, Competitive scholar- 
ships. Camp and Summer School. te for coheied. 
Cc. W. Blaker, ™M., . , Cotora, 
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NEWS 


minster Presbyterian Church, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware (the Reverend Dr. Don- 
ald C. Wilson, pastor), was feted at a 


reception upon her retirement this fall as 
administrative assistant. A pension for 
Miss Grace was voted by the session; a 
clock was presented to her by the Wom- 
en's Association; and a purse was given 
her by members of the church. 


@ Miss Irie A. Welch, until recently Di- 
rector of Christian Education and pas- 
tor’s assistant in the Rose City Park 
Presbyterian Church, Portland, Oregon 
(the Reverend Wm. C. Shane, pastor), 
was guest of honor at a reception upon 
her retirement. A purse was presented 
to her by the congregation during the 
program. 


@ Mrs. A. L. (Idella) Wells, from 1901 
until 1955 organist of First Presbyterian 
Church, Brewster, Minnesota (the Rev- 
erend Daniel W. Reid, pastor), was re- 
cently honored at a reception on the oc- 
casion of her first visit to the church since 
she was seriously injured nearly five 
years ago. 


@ John B. Williamson, of Lake Andes, 
South Dakota, was cited recently upon 
his seventy-fifth anniversary as a mem- 
ber of the Dakota Presbyterian Church 
of Greenwood, South Dakota (the Rev- 
erend S. B. Rouillard. pastor). He has 
served as trustee and, for thirty-six con- 
secutive years, as church treasurer. 


AMERICAN INDIAN 
NAMED TO CHURCH POST 
Last month the Reverend Roe B. 


Lewis, pastor since 1953 of the Indian 
Presbyterian Church of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, began serving as field counselor for 
the Educational Counseling Service of 
the Board of National Missions. In his 
new post, Mr. Lewis. a Pima-Papago 
Indian and the first of either tribe to take 
full college and seminary training for the 
ministry, will seek to help students with 
limited means to complete their educa- 
tion. Mr. Lewis is a graduate of the Ari- 
zona State Teachers College and the San 
Francisco Theological Seminary. 


SYNOD NAMES NEW EXECUTIVE 

The Reverend Frank A. P. Pehrson to- 
day assumes the duties of Executive of 
the Synod of New Jersey, succeeding the 
Reverend Theodore A. Rath, who is now 
the president of Bloomfield (New Jer- 
sey) College and Seminary. 
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For the Record 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES: 

240th. Old Middletown, Elwyn, Pa. 
(the Rev. Raymond Pinch, pastor). 

175th. South Argyle, N.Y. (the Rev. 
Donald C. Nyland, pastor). 

Mahoning, Danville, Pa. 
Haven C. Kelley, Jr., pastor). 

150th. United, Princeton, Ind. (the 
Rev. Elmon E, Ward, pastor). The con- 
gregation recently dedicated a new edu- 
cation unit. 

First. Senecaville, 
B. Allen Reed, pastor). 

125th. First, Jonesville, Mich. (the 
Rev. Samuel L. Stuart, pastor). 

100th. Prairie Home, Penn Township, 
Shelby Co., Ill. (the Rev. J. Paul Mc- 
Laughlin, moderator). 

Ben Avon, Pittsburgh, Pa. (the Rev. 
Dr. Jay W. Kaufman, pastor). 

90th. North Vernon, Ind. (the Rev. 
T. C. Gonzalez, pastor). 

Memorial, Marysville, Kans. (the Rev. 
Harry H. Hirsch, pastor). 

75th. New Hope, Coal City, Ill. (the 
Rev. Fred S. Mallot, pastor). 

First, Raton, N. Mex. (the Rev. John 
T. Conner, pastor). The refurbished 
sanctuary was dedicated during the ob- 
servance. 

50th. Fairview, Omaha, Nebr. (the 
Rev. Richard W. Anderson, pastor). 

Magyar, Beaver Falls, Pa. (the Rev. 
Louis Becske, pastor). 

Altura, El] Paso, Texas (the Rev. Ed- 
ward E. Diggs, Jr.. pastor). Extensive 
improvements in the church have re- 
cently been completed. 

35th. Ampere Parkway Community, 
Bloomfield, N.J. (the Rev. J. Richard 
Szeremany, pastor). 


(the Rev. 


Ohio (the Rev. 


DEDICATIONS: 

First, Timnath, Colo. (the Rev. Da- 
vid G. Davis, pastor), of a Christian edu- 
cation building. 

First, Michigan City, Ind. (the Rev. 
Charles C. Lindsay, pastor), of a Chris- 
tian education building. 

Calvary, Ann Arbor, Mich. (the Rev. 
Dr. Henry B. Kuizenga, pastor), of a 
new sanctuary. 

First, Croswell, Mich. (the Rev. 
James M. Campbell, pastor), of the ex- 
tensively renovated church plant. 

Hope, Minneapolis, Minn. (the 
Rev. Dr. Edwin K. Roberts, pastor), of 
a Christian education building. 

Ruskin Heights, Hickman Mills, Mo. 
(the Rev. Harry Dale Collier, pastor), 


of a Christian education building. 

Burlington, N.J. (the Rev. Guy 
Lambert, Jr., pastor), of a Fellowshj 
Hall and church school at a new locatig 

Warren Point, Fair Lawn, N.J. (th 
Rev. Ralph A. Boult, Jr., pastor), of 
new Christian education building. 

Pleasant Plains, Steatsburg, NY 
(the Rev. Merle S. Arnold, pastor), of 
new Christian education building. 

New Florence, Pa. (the Rev. Roge 
A. Ruhman, pastor), of a church play 
formed by combining a former Presby. 
terian Church U.S.A. and a_ fore 
United Presbyterian Church N.A,, by 
moving the former to the site of the lit 
ter, three blocks distant, and then com 
pletely renovating them. 

North Pittsburgh, Pa. (the Rev. Rob 
ert F. Larson, pastor), of the refurbishel 
sanctuary. 

John Knox, Pittsburgh, Pa. (tk 
Rev. Richard W. Blice, Jr., pastor), d 
a new building containing a sanctuay 
and Christian education facilities. 

Central, Paris, Tex. (the Rev. Me. 
ville D. Nesbitt, Jr., pastor), of a nev 
Youth Center. 


NEW CHURCHES ORGANIZED: 


Northminster, Atlanta, Ga. (Dt 
William Clement Mellor, organizing 
minister), with 100 charter members. 

Faith, Indianapolis, Ind. (the Rev. 
Jack H. Barrell, organizing pastor), wit 
101 charter members. 


COLLEGE DEDICATES NEW BUILDING 
United Presbyterian-related Black 
burn College, Carlinville, Illinois, r 
cently dedicated a new forty-nine-ma 
residence hall. The building was co 
structed entirely by Blackburn students 
under the work-study program at th 
college. Principal donor of the building 
was Mr. Carl Graham of Granite City, 
Illinois, active layman and friend of tk 
school. The building also contains stor 
age rooms, laundry, reception foyer, 
lounge, guest rooms, head resident’ 
apartment, and a snack ‘kitchen. 


NEW WESTMINSTER HOUSE DEDICATED 

The new Presbyterian Student Cem 
ter in the west side medical district ® 
Chicago, Illinois, is now a reality. It ws 
paid for by the nearly 600 United Pres 
byterian churches in Illinois, and fur 
nished by the Women’s Auxiliary 
Westminster Foundation. The University 
pastor is Dr. Gaspar Langella. 
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B. Pumps has published an- 
AR other nicely paced, readable book 
on the general subject of Christianity 
versus agnosticism, humanism, and good 
paganism. He argues well for the Chris- 
tian faith. He should convince Christians 
of the validity of their faith, the con- 
temporaneity of God, and the resource- 
fulness of J. B. Phillips as an apologist; 
few unbelievers will find interest enough 
to sustain them through the arguments. 
God Our Contemporary (Macmillan; 
$2.50; 137 pp.) is a good, sound, but not 
very original or exciting book. 


Community, State, and Church, 
three essays by Karl Barth, with an in- 
troduction by Will Herberg (Doubleday 
Anchor; 95¢; 193 pp.). Will Herberg’s 
introduction furnishes a comprehensive, 
comprehensible, and often brilliant an- 
alysis of the theological work of the 
German theologian Karl Barth in respect 
to social crisis. The introduction alone 
is worth the price of the book. Herberg 
is generous with praise and fair in criti- 
cism. Barth’s essays are difficult, some- 
times technical, but always rewarding. 
His absolute refusal to equate the 
Church with State, or pose the Church 
against the State, and at the same time 
to find within the Church’s life support 
for the State and severe judgment on 
the State should prove instructive to 
American Christians. In these three es- 
says, American churchmen who may 
know Barth only by way of caricature 
and rumor can meet the real man and 
judge for themselves, 


Rudolf Bultmann is well known in 
professional theological circles the world 
over for his project calling for the “de- 
mythologizing of the New Testament.” 
No matter what fellow theologians think 
about his project, they are unanimous in 
finding his work of utmost importance. 
Laymen may now come to know this 
decisive theological voice through a col- 
lection of Bultmann’s sermons entitled 
This World and the Beyond (Scrib- 
ners; $3.50; 248 pp.). No one will read 
very far into the book without realizing 
that the preacher is a theological pro- 
fessor; that is, the sermons are not the 
usual three snappy ways to be spiritual. 
They are expositions of Biblical texts 
that compel careful thought and, finally, 
obedience to proclaimed word. 

Vance Packard, with two best-sellers 
already going for him, now offers The 


November 1, 1960 


New Books 


Waste Makers (David McKay; $4.50; 
840 pp.) to the studious, the incredu- 
lous, and the curious. Packard, in his 
latest work, advances the thesis that the 
present American economy has manipu- 
lated the consumer into a foolish, waste- 
ful consumerism that at once depletes 
the natural and moral resources of the 
nation. He contends that we need im- 
proved education, urban housing, trans- 
portation, and cultural opportunities far 
more than we need the disposable alu- 
minum frying pans and like items 
dreamed up by merchandisers and 
pawned off on consumers who really 
don’t need them. Packard’s thesis is im- 
portant. It deserves thorough debate 
and wide hearing. 


Church librarians, church school su- 
perintendents, teachers, parents, and 
other folks with money and interest will 
find three new books worthy for sub- 
stantial reference material. The best: 
The Bible Companion, A Complete 
Pictorial Reference Guide to the People, 
Places, Events, Background, and Faith 
of the Bible, edited by William Neil 
(McGraw-Hill; $9.95; 468 pp.). The in- 
formation in this book is reliable, the 
pictures are interesting, and the inter- 
pretative articles are balanced. Laymen 
will discover that they can make out 
what the various authors mean, which 
is a great deal more than can be said 
for most reference works of this kind. 

Next best: A Dictionary of Life in 
Bible Times, by W. Corswant, com- 
pleted and illustrated with line drawings 
by Edouard Urech, translated from the 
French by Arthur Heathcote (Oxford 
University Press; $6.50; 308 pp.). The 
dictionary deals with many subjects that 
should be in a dictionary, but to the 
distress of many an anxious teacher are 
rarely included. They are now available. 

Third best: The Kingdoms of Christ 
from the Days of the Apostles to the 
Middle Ages, by Peter Bamm (McGraw- 
Hill; $8.95; 368 pp.). This book contains 
all kinds of art work—color plates of fa- 
mous paintings, black-and-white line 
drawings, photographs of archeological 
excavations, objects of art, manuscripts, 
medallions, and others. The text pro- 
vided by Mr. Bamm supports the art 
work, although it is less than adequate 
as a definitive church history. But the 
pictures are wonderful, and there are 
more of them than there is text; and 
that cannot often be said about any book. 











HOW A BONER 
HELPED ME EARN 
$15,000 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


One time on a business trip, a hotel 





porter delivered a copy of The Wall 
Street Journal to my room by mistake. 

Well, I looked at The Journal. For the 
first time in my life I began to under- 
stand why some men get ahead while 
others stay behind. I learned about the 
far-reaching changes taking place in 
America. I found out about new inven- 
tions, new industries and new ways of 
doing business that are helping ambitious 
men earn money. I sent for a year’s sub- 
scription to The Wall Street Journal and, 
believe me, it has paid off. Last year my 
income was $15,000. 

This story is typical. The Journal is a 
wonderful aid to men making $7,500 to 
$25,000 a year. To assure speedy delivery 
to you, The Journal is printed daily in 
seven cities from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill 
you. Address: The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. PL 11-1 
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AUTHORSHIP MEANS PRESTIGE! 
Your short stories, articles, books, pla 

will receive ovr prompt sales handling! 
Write immediately for free literature! 


LITERARY AGENT MEAD 


915 BROADWAY, DEPT.37, N.Y.C. 10 

















EASY STEPS TO 


BETTER 


HEARING 
128 5 Op oD 
BOOKLET 





Tr you have a severe or slight hearing 
loss, whether you wear a hearing aid or 
not, this informative new booklet is 
guaranteed to help you enjoy living 
through better hearing. Send coupon. 


MAICO Electronics, Inc. Room 31m 








21 North 3rd St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Name 

Address 

City State 














SHOP BY MAIL 





These advertisers provide a 
popular and easy way to order 
—for personal needs — gifts 
for your friends and family. 
Christmas shopping, too, can 
get an early start here! 
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CHRISTMAS STORY WINDOW 


. For your home ... a radiantly beautiful 
“stained glass” holiday decoration. Just color 
translucent patterns with crayons, tape to win- 
dow. Astonishing results! Panels group to fit 
any window. 9 designs including life size 34’’x 
44” Nativity scene. $2.00 ppd. Share your win- 
dow; send full color matching Christmas cards 
— 25¢ each. Stained Glass Craft. Box 
82-P, Waukesha, Wis. 
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TABLE LINE 





Kitchen committees, so- 
cial groups, attention! 
Factory prices & discounts to Churches, 
Schools, Clubs, etc. Monroe all - new 
FOLD - KING Banquet Tables, with 
exclusive sew automatic folding and 
locking, super strength, easy seating 
\ BIG NEW 1961 CATALOG FREE 
Color pectures. Full line tables, chairs, table and 
cm-risers, portable partitions. bulletin 
ear WP. ITE TODAY 
THE monroe CO., 64 Church St., Colfax, lows 
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TOP QUALITY PECAN MEATS 


We grow. pack. and ship our shelled pecan 
meats. New crop prices available now. 


For complete details, write: 


THE MASCOT PECAN CO. 


GLENNVILLE, CEORCIA 





500: LABELS 25" 





WESTERN STATIONERY, Dept 945, Topeka, Kans. 
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GENUINE PHOTO CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Your Name Printed FREE on each 


40 ENVELOPES 
INCLUDED only 


$400 


Simply send us your 
favorite snapshot. 
picture, print or 
Negative We will photograph As 
tt and make 40 Genuine Photo Christ 
mas cards and print your name or ANY name 
FREE on each card. We repeat: 40 Genuine Photo Christ 
mas cards on glossy rich stock! And 40 matching envelopes are 
included FREE. If you don't have a negative we will make one for 
Free (others charge SOc). This is the greatest photo Christmas card 
offer ever Don’ t confuse this with cheap printing-press reproductions 
These are photographs! Order NOW! Send your favorite photo 
OF negative — any size, along with $1.00 plus 25c for postage and 
handling for each set. Prompt service sincerely promised but orders 
must reach us by December 13, 1960 Complete money-back guarantee 
it not delighted. Sorry, no COD's. ts ae P-8, P.0. Box 
3235, Grand Central Contra! Station, Hew York 17, 4.7 


















Grow Tiny Roses Indoors—$149 


Bree portectiy st a d MINIATURE ROSE 
BUSH bloom oors all winter long. 
They grow no a. than 8 to 12 inches 
tall, burst with a gorgeous array of tiny 
blooms! Hardy as regular rose bushes. 
Blooms are thimble-size! Keep indoors in 
winter, transplant outdoors to bloom all 
summer and autumn. Guaranteed to thrill or 
money back! MINIATURE ROSE BUSHES, 
Pk. $1.49 td postage paid. Order Red, 
Pin or Wh Any 3 Bushes for " 
Sunset House, "8 Sunset Building, Beverly 
Hills, California. 








GIFT for TEACHER 
LPH, 






AUTOMATIC PENCIL 
FOR CHALK 


Encourage teacher's efforts 
with this practical token of 
your appreciation: HAND- 
GIENIC, the automatic —~ that 
holds any school chalk. ends for- 
ever messy chalk dust on hands 
and clothes. fingernails scratching on 
board. screeching or crumbling chalk 








“Different” Gift of ca Usefuiness 
Every teaching hour teacher will biess 
HAND-GIENIC and your child. 4-year 

guarantee. Jewel-like 22K-gold 
ated cap contrasts ey with onyx- 
lack barrel. Send $2 for one. only $5 for 


set of 3 ‘one for each color chalk} —_ 
age free —— or money back 

day shi ~ "TODAY EXCLU. 
SIVE! iM STORES! 


AND-GHEINE, Dept. 338 
2384 W. Flagter St., Miami 35, Fis. 








Sleep in comfort by simply tossing bed- 
spread over valet, or reach for spare 
blanket without getting out of bed 
Handy stand for clothes, night robes, 
etc. Instant folding; glides under bed 
for storage. Crafted in pine with maple, 
blond, or mahogany finish. Stands 31’ 
x 28”. $12.95 plus express collect. Yield 
House, Dept. P 111, North Conway, 
New Hampshire. 





The fashion-conscious skier will find 
these imported knee socks extremely 
flattering. Will serve equally well for 
sports or leisure. Colors: black/white, 
red/white, grey/white, or navy /while. 
Also in red/white/blue at 50¢ extra 
Give regular sock size. $8.95. Ame 
Gjesteby, Dept. PL 111, 26 Garden 
Lane, Waltham, Massachusetts. 





Savings up to 50 per cent and more are 
offered in the free Hudson vitamin cata- 
log. Supplier selling by mail for twenty- 
five years invites you to check formulas 
with your doctor. Address Hudson Vita- 
min Products, Dept. 828, 89 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 11, New York. 
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At your fingertips is this convenient Bed 
Butler hanging at your bedside. Made 
of quilted plastic with five pockets, it 
can accommodate magazines, facial tis- 
sues, reading glasses. Flap tucked be- 


tween spring and mattress holds it 


securely. $1.00. Miles Kimball, 78 Bond 
§t., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 





Striped Jugs can be the highlight of 
your collector’s shelf, attractive practical 
service pieces, or gay vases. Earthen- 
ware, hand-colored, and glazed. The set 
steps up in size from 8- to 12- to 16- 
ounce capacity, in blue, green, and yel- 
low. Set, $3.00. Order No. 4868 from 
Bancroft’s, 2170 So. Canalport Avenue, 
Dept. P 11-1, Chicago 8, Illinois. 


Spark up the fire with handmade colonial 
bellows. An unusual and handsome fire- 
place accessory in natural-grained maple, 
with genuine leather and solid brass 
studs, leather thongs for hanging, and 
a metal nozzle. 26” long and 8” wide. 
$11.00. Christmas catalog of early Amer- 
icana, 10¢. Sturbridge Yankee Work- 
shop, 18 Brimfield Turnpike, Sturbridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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An 
tiful sterling silver, bears proud reco 


2 Be, wot Filled Brace 
each 1 


Dept. PL-110.” Chicago s4, i. 


excelient gift, a tribute HER! This bracelet in 
llver dise or silhouette, with the first name 
ind year of birth for each c 
raved. Adda \. gk or 'slihouetie = oe new a 
af fy cewece 


+ gold filled Sisc, 
“Add 109% for Fed. Exc. ) Poy "No C. C.0O.D.’s 5 


ED WARD H. ZIFF, IMPORTE 
x 3072 Merchandise 


A BRACELET FOR MOTHERS AND GRANDMOTHERS 
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-_ on —_ Rag - 4 
la or grandchild. Beautifully 
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Mart Plaza 
Write for free catalog 





MAN'S DRESSER ORGANIZER -3 


Man’s best friend is this lazy susan 
DRESSER VALET! It holds his collar 
stays, cuff links, tie clips, watch, loose 
rege rings, glasses and wallet —each in 

a separate compartment. He knows where 
everything is! Spins around to make him 
feel extra efficient. Handsomely gold tooled 
“sun-tan” leatherette, moire-lined. — 
= gift for any man! 2 ae 


money back! Onl postage paid. 
Order DRESSER aLEer rom Sunset 
House, 274 Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, 
California. 
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GUARANTEED NEW NEVER 
A real comfort in Cold 
Damp weather. Fits ever 
Men, 
Keeps Ears, 
warm. Soft, 
Comfortable. Converts 
jacket to a parka. 

A REAL one VALUE! 
Only $1.00 ppd + Spec. 6 
Se ee eeeeeeeeeeaemeeaeae 


ROBBINS, Dept. A-13, 36 Bowery, N.Y.C. 
rf PCPs SNR" et 


it State. 
= ee ew 


KEEPS YOU WARM ON THE COLDEST DAYS! 
100% All Wool U.S. Navy 


TOQUE DICKEY 


USED 
and 
yone, 


Women and Children. 
Neck and Chest 
Durable, Flexible, 


any 


for $5.00 ppd. 
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Carved 


BREAD PLATE 

THE Different GIFT FOR A Special FRIEND! 
This beautiful BREAD PLATE, ns 
handsomely carved natural wood, with 
“GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY 
BREAD" richly inscribed in gold, will be 
the met of your family —the envy of 
friends and the joy of your recipient. A 
practical table — or an attractive 
wall ornament. 


11” x 8%” .. . $3.00 Postpaid 


MONEY-BACK “Satisfaction” GUARANTEE 
BAY STATE GIFTS 
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Mrs Arthur H Robinson sooo only 81, 
1035 Thurmal Avenue ORDERS $2 


Rochester, New York 
asperson 





* California. 


Address Labels $1 
ANY 3 DIFFERENT 
ORDERS $2 PPD. 
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BRONZE 
PLAQUES 
at lowest cos 


Write for Free Catalog a 
For Medals and Trophies Catalog B 126 


Special service to heip 


TABLET Co. Inc. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE 
150 West 22nd St., New York 11, N.Y. 


cnunen TABLETS eTESTIMONIAL 
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s. Wake! 
Blessed Jesu 
The Perfect Day 
Fantasia for Bells maas- 
and eight others. 
12” LP 


Sleep 
musical beauty! 
Dept. PL 
$3-ee 3015 Casitas Avenue 
Los Angeles 39, California 


World's Pioneer Manufacturer of 
Electronic Carillons 
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- Mike Phillips is a June graduate of the College of 
Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho. Working under a $500 
grant from the Idaho Heart Association he has 
made a significant contribution to man’s fight 
against heart disease. Beginning in the labora- 
tories of the College and continuing in his posi- 
tion as research assistant at the University of 
Washington School of Medicine in Seattle, he has 
worked to develop a method of locating histamine, 
a chemical in body tissues that causes painful and 
sometimes fatal constriction of the circulatory 
system. « The cure that scientists hope to discover 
for circulatory and heart failures is one step 
nearer because of Mike Phillips’ dedicated study. 


Founded by free men, the Presbyterian-related liberal arts 
colleges educate young people to assume the responsibilities 
of freedom. They seek to develop body and spirit as well as 
mind. They do not cajole or coerce. They demand no rigid 
adherence to dogma whether it be political or social or reli- 
gious. They foster a desire to know the truth and an eagerness 
to search for it. 


The excellence of the colleges related to the United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. A. is due to the highly trained, 
dedicated men and women on their faculties—men and 
women of moral stature and Christian conviction. 


The Board of Christian Education 


THe UNrTep PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 
808 WITHERSPOON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


HOW TO LISTEN 
TO A SERMON 


(Continued from page 17) 


one point after another, use that spare 
time between your thinking speed and 
his talking speed to anticipate what's 
next. For example, suppose the min- 
ister says: “There are four levels of rec- 
onciliation with God; and the first of 
these is simple belief that he exists.” 
While he’s explaining this, you'll have 
time (without losing track of his expla- 
nation) to try to figure out what the 
other three might be. If you're wrong, 
perhaps you'll have discovered another 
that he missed. Afterward you may want 
to go up and announce your intellectual 
superiority to him, or you may simply 
want to let it pass. In any event, you've 
heard what he had to say and will re- 
tain it better because you ran ahead of 
him a little bit. 

Summarize what's been said so 
far. Your listening will be improved 
tremendously if you summarize from 
time to time what the preacher has cov- 
ered. You might, for example, run back 
quickly (without losing him at his ora- 
torical pace of 100 words) and sum- 
marize by telling yourself: “He’s made 
three points now: that God exists, that 
he loves man, and that he wants us to 
follow his commands, uh-huh, what's 
next?” In reviewing, you not only in- 
crease your understanding; you fix the 
major ideas in your mind. 


Philosopher Will Durant once wrote 
that the task of preparing fifty-two mes- 
sages yearly to instruct and inspire peo- 
ple is a task which would stop an Im- 
manuel Kant. This Gargantuan task can 
be substantially assisted, it’s suggested 
here, if we as listeners work a little 
harder at sharpening our listening skills. 
The immense loss in the communication 
process from pulpit to pew is one of the 
real frontiers for making our churches 
more significant in the lives of their 
members. 
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SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 


The Every-Home Reviewer Plan 


ABC has a new television series en- 
titled “Close-up,” sponsored by Bell and 
Howell—an electronics and camera com- 
pany. Network and sponsor deserve com- 
mendation for their willingness and artis- 
tic skill in presenting subjects that 
shouldn’t be—but are—highly charged 
with controversy. 

The first offering in this occasional 
series was entitled “Cast the First Stone.” 
With John Daly as narrator, it described 
patterns of racial segregation and dis- 
crimination that exist in the North. 
Ghetto-like life for Negroes in Chicago 
was pictured, also discrimination against 
Jews, Polish-Americans, and _Italian- 
Americans in Grosse Pointe, Michigan, 
against Puerto Ricans in New York, and 
against Sioux Indians. Finally, the camera 
turned to the Far West in order to show 
the steadily rising estate of the Spanish- 
American and Japanese-American, Had 
the camera gone to other Northern cities, 
the same sordid facts would be ready to 
be photographed. 

What this “close-up” did was puncture 
the pretentious self-righteousness of the 
North. The program was enormously 
valuable because it insisted that discrim- 
ination-segregation-prejudice is a na- 
tional problem and not just a Southern 
problem. And, it insisted, there is hope. 


The present mixed-upness of parents 
about television might be straightened 
out a little if a coming week’s television 
schedule were laid out and carefully 
starred, the first stars going to the oc- 
casional documentary news in depth pro- 
grams—such as “Close-up.” Next stars, at 
least until the election is well past, could 
be given to the programs that present 
material of immediate news importance: 
candidates’ speeches, news conferences, 
news analysts’ predictions, etc. (the great 
debates were prime family viewing fare). 
Families fortunate to be within viewing 
range of telecasts of General Assembly 
sessions at the United Nations would, of 
course, want to see the political figures 
of the world at firsthand. 

Following such a campaign, the week- 
ly schedule would not be exactly star- 
studded. Some children might object 
strenuously that the fun had been taken 
out of television. So, for the sake of 
peace, stars could then be placed next 
to favorites such as cartoons, action films, 
westerns, football games, more cartoons, 
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“Father Knows Best,” “Lassie,” “Dennis 
the Menace” or “Shirley Temple,” 
“Beaver,” still more cartoons. Now the 
weekly schedule would, between the 
hours of 7:00-8:30 a.m. and 5:00-8:30 
p.M., be almost solid stars. 

Compromise would then be in order. 
“All right,” say parents, “some favorites, 
but not all the favorites.” The children 
look over the program and reluctantly 
remove some of the stars, perhaps argu- 
ing with each other over particular pro- 
grams. But compromise for children 
would mean dropping the 7:00 p.m. 
news, not the cartoons. There is the im- 
passe and the reason for parental mixed- 
upness. Children look upon television as 
fun. Adults tend to look upon television 
as a threat as long as it is fun. 

No clever ways out of the impasse 
have yet been discovered. But the con- 
fusion can be relieved simply and forth- 
rightly. Along with prime news pro- 
grams, parents can with good conscience 
and sight unseen propose such programs 
as “Twentieth. Century,” the sometimes 
“Omnibus” (newly returned), and a few 
specials. This makes use of television at 
its best. About the fun? Parents can’t 
judge the worthwhileness of a program 
until they see it. Therefore, they can get 
unmixed-up in a hurry if they will sit 
down with the children and watch some 
of their favorites, just to see for them- 
selves. After they know what is going on, 
they can then sit down at the bargaining 
table and hammer out a satisfactory com- 
promise with their fun-loving children. 
One thing of immense importance will 
have happened: Parents will have en- 
tered the arena as reviewers. Armed with 
no other standards than their own, they 
will have faced particular programs and 
said “yes” or “no.” 

The television does not turn itself on; 
people do that. It likewise doesn’t turn 
itself off, and thus runs on and on largely 
because people don’t want to stop look- 
ing at it. Knowing when to turn it on and 
how to turn it off is the great art in tele- 
vision watching. Families which still have 
not learned the art should be prepared 
to have it on most of the time in all its 
narcotic power, or else sell it quickly to 
a junk man. The best way to learn the 
art is to practice local parental intelli- 
gence and taste in the selection of every 
individual program that the family sees— 
before it comes on the air. 


BULLETIN 
BOARD 


Bulletin Board, published in the first issue of 
every month, provides a piace where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches, 
Church boards and — ministers, and 
ublishers of books fo Presbyterian readers. 
ate: $1.00 per word, a ; $20 per issue, 
payable in Seance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 





Name The Book—however old—we'll find 
it for you! All authors, subjects. Fiction, 
non-fiction. No obligation to buy. Books- 
On-File, Dept. PL, Union City, New Jersey. 





Wanted: Director of Christian Education 
for church school and youth group pro- 
grams in suburban church; membership 
1800, church school 850. New education 
and fellowship building just completed. 
This is a challenging position for a person 
with ability and enthusiasm. Experience 
in a comparable church desirable. Salary 
according to experience and other qualifi- 
cations. Write: J. M. Pollock, Chairman 
Christian Education Committee, College 
a Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati 24, 
o. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


SILVER _ PRESBYTERIAN SYMBOLS 


SILVER 

NEW d in Sterling Silver, the 
new ps me hme Emblem makes this a re- 

ligious symbol you'll cherish. Symbols are also available 

featured on many fine religious jewelry items. Ask your 

jeweler to show you Hayward Presbyterian jewelry. 


WALTER E. HAYWARD CO., INC., ATTLEBORO, MASS. 








-— EUROPE and the HOLY LAND—— 


Before you start planning to take a group abroad, 
call on the organization which for more than a 
decade has been taking care solely of the needs 
of the traveller with a purpose—has been pro- 
viding colleges, Rayne L- 
with njoyabl 
anak Gad aaies acta. 


STUDY ABROAD, inc., 250 West 57 St., N. Y. C. 19 








Programs, at a 














CHOIR and PULPIT 
ROBES 
Fine Materials — Low Prices 
Write for Free Catalog 2-8 
HARTLEY RELIGIOUS 
VESTMENTS Div. 
1806 Church St. * Nashville, Tenn. 

















PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 


AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 








BRIGHTER WORLD 
FOR LEPROSY VICTIMS 


(Continued from page 11) 


when they are discharged. Several shops here in Chiengmai 
are run by former patients whose disease has been arrested 
and who are no longer infectious.” 


Early sign of leprosy 

The manual skills of the leprosy patients are quite re- 
markable when you consider that many of them have no 
feeling in their hands, Destruction of sensory nerves in the 
hands and feet is one of the early signs of leprosy. An indi- 
vidual may get his first warning when he sees but does 
not feel a cigarette burn his fingers. Nerve damage often 
begins before the appearance of skin lesions, which range 
from small, flat, pale patches to masses of nodules or thick- 
ened welts and lumps. The latter often break out into sores 
or ulcers, and it is at such times that the patient is most 
infectious. 

Even then, prolonged or frequent close contact with an 
open case is usually necessary for the disease to be con- 
tracted. Much of the time a leprosy patient is not contagious. 
Recognizing this, the World Health Organization is urging 
a shift from permanent, compulsory segregation to treatment 
at home and in dispensaries, for it believes that many more 
patients will be reached in this way and that the community 
will be in less danger than it is from unrecognized and un- 
treated patients. 

Fear of contagion remains strong in most Asian com- 
munities, however. Individuals with signs of leprosy have for 
years been driven from their homes. Many drift about as 
beggars, but others have joined to form villages. In northem 
Thailand, within a radius of one hundred miles of Chiengmai, 
twenty-two of these small leprosy communities, with a total 
of 3,200 patients, have come under the protective wing of 
the McKean Hospital. Dr. Richard Buker, a Baptist mis- 
sionary doctor, worked out this plan while he was stationed 
at Chiengmai. He helped the villages become self-support- 
ing, and arranged for a former McKean patient, technically 
trained, to live in each community to dispense DDS pills 
and look out for acute conditions requiring hospital atten- 
tion. Once a month a doctor from McKean makes a medical 
call. 

This arrangement brings modern therapy to many who 
might not otherwise receive it, and for the most part the 
results are happy ones. But one can scarcely spend a day 
in one of the villages or colonies without meeting a new 
heartbreak. We ourselves were present at two within a few 
hours. 


Our day in “Happiness Village” 
The day had started pleasantly enough, with a slow but 
interesting train trip from Chiengmai to Lampang, through 
rice fields and over wooded mountains behind a woodburn- 
ing locomotive. We were eager to see the leprosy village 
called “Prasom-Sook,” which means “happiness,” and the 
Merciful Heart School for well children of leprosy parents. 
We wanted also to learn more about one of the finest 
examples of interfaith cooperation in Thailand: the Lampang 
Leprosy Foundation, which sponsors both the village and 
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the school. Leaders of the Foundation include not only 
Reverend Robert Bradburn, United Presbyterian frate 
worker at Lampang, and members of the Church of Ch 
in Thailand, but the chief Buddhist priest, a royal prin 
who manages the Thai tobacco monopoly, and many othe 
influential business people of the town. 

A key person in the Foundation is its secretary, 
Chamchitta Laohavadhana, a strong and active Buddhj 
who was educated in Roman Catholic schools and in 
Dara Academy (Church of Christ in Thailand) at Chie 
mai. She knows all the children in the Prasom-Sook vil 
and the Merciful Heart School by name. It is her car 
impartially takes the Buddhist children to their services and 
the Christian children to Sunday school. And it was her ¢ 
in which we rode to the village. 

There we walked among the small Thai houses, wih 
woven bamboo walls. The paths wound around small gu. 
dens and clumps of banana trees, and over a little stream 
At the edge of the village, four men with long two-handld 
saws were splitting a log into boards. Dozens of preschod 
age children romped about. These, Mrs. Chamchitta ani 
Dr. Chinda explained, were children of parents who hal 
not yet consented to separation, although the danger ¢ 
their contracting leprosy from the parents was considerable. 
The Leprosy Foundation people try to get these youngster 
into the well-children’s home as soon after birth as possibk. 

As we were leaving, all the villagers gathered on the gras 
in front of the white church. And here we encountered th 
first tragedy. A young mother was holding in her lap: 
year-old child who was obviously in a coma. The baby, sh 
said, had swallowed a handful of DDS pills a day and: 
half before, and could the doctor do something? The baby 
and its parents were taken in to the mission hospital in 
Lampang with us, but nothing the doctors could do woul 
counteract the thirty-hour delay; the child died that night 
Patients are under no restrictions about leaving the village, 
and the baby should have been brought to the hospital lon 
before. 

Our visit to the Merciful Heart School for well children, 
later the same afternoon, brought both delight and its ow 
bit of sadness. The children sang songs to welcome us, pre 
sented us with little gifts they had made, and as a clima 
offered a tea party and a graceful “Dance of the Doves’ 
But one small dancer, a boy of ten in gold silk costume, 
had a suspicious white puffiness of his cheek. At the end 
of the program Dr. Chinda, examining him, pronounced tt 
an early leprosy lesion, and said he would take the boy, 
Boon Sri, back to the McKean Hospital with him for 
tensive treatment. 

We were deeply distressed by this discovery, but we have 
since heard from Dr. Chinda that Boon Sri has responded 
weil to medication. His skin is clear again, and he is to be 
transferred to the well-children’s home at Chiengmai by the 
end of the year. 


Dr. Brand’s new approach 
Although leprosy is primarily a disease of the skin, the 
invasion of nerves of the hands and feet is what causes the 
serious crippling. Nerve damage is of two kinds: (1) de 
struction of motor nerves, resulting in partial paralysis, and 
(2) destruction of sensory nerves, which leaves the hand 
or foot insensitive to touch, pressure, heat, cold, and pail 
Pain is nature’s warning, and without it the leprosy patiest 
neglects injuries until they ulcerate. Repeated trauma 
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derable Men patients at the leprosy colony near Taegu, Korea, concentrate on a game of checkers. Houses are brick or concrete and 
ungstes stucco, with tiled roofs; the institution is run by staff members of the Presbyterian Hospital in Taegu, founded in 1899. 
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repeated ulceration, in Dr. Paul Brand's opinion, are re- 





performers in the act of grasping an object. For, as Dr. 


aby, se § sponsible for the gradual absorption of flesh and bone, popu- Brand points out, they are the only muscles that can cause 
y ands larly but erroneously described as “dropping off” of fingers the fingers to bend at the base before they start to coil at 
be fans and toes. the outer joints. This is the position of the open-hand stage 
pital in Dr. Brand’s outstanding rehabilitation program at the of the normal grasp. Once the fingers have encircled an 
> woul) @ Christian Medical College at Vellore, our next stop after object, the strong forearm muscles, linked to the finger bones 
t night Thailand, is aimed at combating disabilities arising from by tendons passing along the wrist, take over and do the 
village both types of nerve damage. His approach is revolutionary heavy work, 
tal long in some respects, and it all started fourteen years ago with The leprosy patient, his intrinsic muscles paralyzed, is 
a handshake. ; frustrated when he starts to pick up a glass or a stick or a 
hildes. Dr. Brand, now forty-six, was born in southwest India hoe. His hand does not open properly, and the forearm 
its om of missionary parents. His mother, at eighty-one, still does muscles simply make his fingers fold in upon themselves 
us, pre a gospel circuit on horseback over the rugged hills south and curl down into the palm, in the typical clenched or 
cliaa of Vellore. But young Brand did not enter the missionary claw position. 
Doves.” field until he had completed several years of surgical practice To open up the claw hand, widen its grasp, and restore 
nate in London, including work at casualty clearing stations it to usefulness, Dr. Brand has modified and improved upon 
he a during the blitz. Then, in 1946, he joined the staff at Vellore certain standard tendon-transplant operations originated for 
nae and one day visited the mission leprosarium at Chingleput. polio and other types of paralysis. One technique is to bor- 
ec bey, Examining a patient’s claw hand, he extended his own and row the power of a forearm muscle not absolutely essential 
pam in asked the patient to squeeze it. in its original hookup. This borrowed muscle is left in place, 
“I was taken completely by surprise,” Brand related. “I but its tendon is severed at the wrist and attached there to 
ve hie had expected a weak, half-paralyzed movement. Instead a tendon graft lifted from another nonessential location in 
ponded he gripped so hard I nearly cried out. It wasn’t a normal the calf of the leg. The outer end of this graft is split into 
5 to he hand clasp, because his fingers were curled in, and the tips four branches, one for each finger. The branches are threaded 
by the dug into my hand. But he certainly wasn’t paralyzed.” through small incisions in the hand and fingers, and attached 
to the tendons of the intrinsic muscles, Though the latter 
muscles are paralyzed, their tendons are strong and prop- 
Int rinsie muscles the key erly aligned to give the fingers that essential grasping move- 
Dr. Brand immediately began an exhaustive study of the ment, once new muscle power is provided. 
in, the nature of this claw deformity. Up to that time little effort The claw hand is one of the commonest leprosy disabilities 
me had been made to correct it because doctors thought the now being corrected. But Dr. Brand and his associates, Dr. 
1) de Paralysis was progressive and would sooner or later affect A. J. Selvapandian, Dr. J. G. Anderson, and Dr. Mary 
. all the hand muscles. But Dr, Brand found that in nearly Verghese, have been repairing many other crippling and 
he every instance of hand paralysis the leprosy bacillus had disfiguring conditions, including the collapsed nose, the miss- 
| pale attacked only certain specific nerves, those controlling the ing eyebrows, and the eyelid paralysis that so often leads 
iil small muscles lying in the palm of the hand. to blindness from dust and sand wearing away the unpro- 
a These muscles, called the intrinsics or lumbricals, are key tected cornea. In all they have performed nearly 5,000 re- 
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BRIGHTER WORLD 
FOR LEPROSY VICTIMS 


constructive operations during the past ten years. 

Dr. Verghese, a young Indian graduate of the Christian 
Medical College, is herself an inspiring example of how 
physical disabilities can be overcome. An automobile acci- 
dent in 1954, two years after her graduation, left both legs 
paralyzed. But she refused to give up her medical career. 
She simply changed from gynecology and obstetrics to hand 
surgery, which she could perform while seated in her wheel 
chair. She also did foot operations and carried out eyebrow 
transplant procedures. 

These operations, of which she has performed about 300, 
are most gratifying, Dr. Verghese remarked, because the 
patients themselves are so grateful. “I recall one man, a 
police inspector, the father of several children,” she said, 
“who had both hands and both feet crippled by the disease. 
He had been unable to work for a number of years. We 
operated upon all four extremities—I did one hand—and he 
was so much improved that he got his job back. He wrote 
to us that surgery had brought a new life to him.” 

Last January Dr. Verghese came to New York to enter the 
Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation of New 
York University Medical College. For several months she 
was a patient. Then she began a three-year training program 
to become a rehabilitation specialist. In this she is being 
helped by a Charles Poore, Jr., Memorial Fellowship, 
awarded by the World Rehabilitation Fund with a contri- 
bution from the IBM World Trade Corporation. When she 
returns to Vellore, she will head an expanded department of 
rehabilitation there, with leprosy patients among the princi- 
pal beneficiaries. 

“One of our very urgent tasks,” Dr. Verghese said, “is 
to make leprosy patients understand that many of the most 
severe deformities can be prevented.” 


Crippling can be prevented 

This is the most revolutionary and important of Dr. 
Brand's new concepts, and he preaches it wherever he goes. 
It is based on the theory that the widely feared destruction 
of hands and feet is due not to primary attack by the leprosy 
bacillus but to repeated injury, infection, and absorption in 
the insensitive and therefore neglected members. 

Dr. Brand offers many facts to support his theory, in- 
cluding the observation that “the most severe absorption oc- 
curs in patients who are bacteriologically ‘negative,’ either 
healed or burnt-out cases,” and that the highest rate of finger 
absorption is associated with occupations such as cooking, 
which are hazardous to individuals who cannot feel heat 
or pain. Another unsuspected cause of damage, Dr. Brand 
points out, arises from the lack of a pressure sense in the 
fingers. Patients literally don’t know their own strength. 
They grip a hammer or a saw or a hoe so tightly that they 
crush the flesh, causing smal] hemorrhages under the skin, 
necrosis, scarring, and eventual absorption. 

In India we saw many pitiful examples of this slow maim- 
ing of the hands. And in a country where people walk bare- 
foot on stony paths, we also saw dozens of patients whose 
feet had been worn down to shapeless lumps. 

“The important thing to remember is that this destruction 
of hands and feet is not the unavoidable consequence of 
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the disease,” Dr. Brand emphasizes. “It is the result of neg. 
lect. Therefore, it is preventable.” 


Forethought for fingertips 


Prevention is by no means an easy goal. It is a matter 
of training the patient in a new way of life, one in whic 
he must substitute alertness and forethought for the ordi. 
nary warnings we receive through our fingertips and the 
soles of our feet. To assist in this preventive rehabilitation, 
Dr. Brand set up a “New Life Village” on the Vellore cam. 
pus, where patients live and work until they are ready to 
go it on their own. They learn to examine hands and fee 
every day for small injuries, and to bandage and splint any 
that appear. They are taught to handle cooking vessels only 
with wooden tongs, to lift hot teacups with a special wooden 
holder, to avoid sitting too close to a fire. The men and boys 
are shown how to use tools with handles custom-shaped tp 
fit their hands. They are told to watch their knuckles whik 
they work and, if they see any whiteness, to relax their grip 

Protection of the feet from ulcers has been especially diff- 
cult. But the problem has been solved by making special 
shoes, with inner soles of a soft microcellular sponge, at th 
village. For some patients a rocker sole is attached, and 
those with deformed feet are taught to walk with short steps 

“All these do’s and don’ts may be a chore,” Dr. Brand 
observed, “but once the patient understands how importa 
they are, he makes every effort to live by the rules.” Hu- 
dreds of badly disabled patients have literally been put bac 
on their feet and restored to self-supporting status by thes 
measures. The case of Sadan, a well-educated young Brb 
min whose career as a businessman was interrupted by sever 
leprosy, points up the effectiveness of the entire rehabilits- 
tion program. When Sadan came to the hospital, his feet wer 
severely ulcerated, and both hands were twisted in tk 
claw deformity. The outlook seemed grim, indeed. Bit 
through a series of operations his feet were much improved, 
and were then protected by the special shoes. Dr. Bran 
also operated upon both hands—so successfully that Sada 
learned to use a typewriter. He now supports himself ad 
his newly acquired wife as a secretary in a government kep- 
rosy-control agency. He still has no sensation in his hands 
and feet—this can never be restored. But he is a walking 
working, happy man, an example of what modern medicine, 
applied by compassionate, understanding Christian doctor, 
can do against one of the world’s worst cripplers. 





Radio and Television 


Look Up and Live—Series on the story of church music 
entitled “Glory of the Heart,” October 30, November 6, 
13, 20, and 27. CBS-TV, 10:30-11:00 a.m. (EsT) 


Pilgrimage—A continuation of the discussion on “Chris- 
tianity and Communism,” Quincy Howe, commentator. 
ABC radio network, Sundays, 1:30-2:00 p.m. (EsT). 


‘ 

That They May Know—The Board of Christian Ede- 
cation, with the assistance of the Diyision of Radio and 
Television, is currently presenting thirteen half-hour TV 
programs on junior high teaching aids, entitled “That 
They May Know.” These programs are being aired on 
Station WHYY in Philadelphia, and on Station WQED 
in Pittsburgh. 


National Radio Pulpit—Dr. Ralph Sockman, preacher. 








NBC network, Sundays, 10:05-10:30 a.m. (Est). 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Dorothy Ballard 
Marybeth’s Thirty-five 


la | . * 


Marybeth hurried through the door- 
way of the community house at Hickory 
Gap. Yes, the red coat was still there, 
hanging behind Miss Carter's desk. 

Miss Carter smiled at her, “What do 
you have in your hand—more pennies to 
put in the pocket?” 

“Three,” said Marybeth proudly. “Pa 
gave me a penny when he sold some 
pumpkins yesterday, and I earned two 
fetching firewood for Mrs. Edwards.” 

Marvbeth marched around behind the 
desk, reached up, and dropped her three 
pennies in the pocket of the red coat. 

“Let's see, that makes thirty-one cents 
altogether.” Miss Carter patted the 
pocket so Marybeth could hear the coins 
jingling. “You need only four more. Why, 
youll be wearing the coat by the time 
cold weather comes.” 

“Oh, I hope so.” Marybeth squeezed 
her hands together in anxious joy. All last 
winter she had had no wrap to wear 
except her old brown sweater. It was 
mended in many places and much too 
small for Marvbeth, who was growing 
as fast as a beanstalk. 

During the summer the red coat had 
arrived at the community house in a box 
of used clothing. Hickory Gap families 
had little cash, but they wanted to pay 
what they could, so Miss Carter had 
named a small price for each piece of 
clothing. The red coat was thirty-five 
cents. Marybeth had begun earning and 
saving pennies right away. Now it was 
November—only four more pennies, and 
she could wear the coat. 

Miss Carter went to the door with her. 
“There’s Sally McKee, starting up the 
hill from the store. If vou hurry, you can 
walk home with her.” 

Marybeth shrank back inside the door- 
way. “I reckon I don’t want to walk home 
with anybody who says I stick out of my 
sweater like a scarecrow.” Like the scare- 
crow in Jed Hastings’ cornpatch, Sally 
had said. 

“You miss the good times you and 
Sally used to have playing together, 
don’t vou?” asked Miss Carter. 

Truth to tell, Marybeth missed Sally 
very much, But she answered, “Unless 
Sally says she’s sorry, I'm never going 
to speak to her again.” 

Trudging home alone, Marybeth took 
the rough shortcut trail so she wouldn't 
have to pass in front of Sally’s cabin. 

There was frost that night. Marv- 
beth’s Pa warned that it would likely be 
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Pennies 


right chilly by the end of the week. 

“Tll have my red coat for church on 
Sunday,” Marybeth said confidently. 

She gave up her playtime each day 
to run errands for Mrs. Edwards, to scrub 
Grandma’s floor, to mind the stand where 
Ma sold braided rugs. By sundown Sat- 
urday Marybeth had the four pennies 
she needed. But it was almost closing 
time at the community house. There 
would be no red coat for church tomor- 
row if she didn’t hustle. 

Clutching the pennies in her hand, 
Marvbeth flew down the hill. Ahead of 
her she saw Sally pumping a pailful of 
water in her cabin yard. Marybeth 
dodged off quickly on the shortcut trail 
through the darkening woods. She was 
in such a hurry that she forgot to watch 
for the roots and rocks. Just below Sally's 
cabin, she tripped on a crooked root 
Over she went. The pennies jumped out 
of her hand and scattered every which 
way. 

Marybeth scrambled up. She began 
searching wildly for the money. Oh, if 
only she had somebody to help her, 
somebody like Sally who was good at 
finding lost things. 

Before she thought, Marybeth called 
out, “Help me! Hurry and help me!” 

Footsteps came thudding down the 
hillside, swishing through the fallen 
leaves. “What's wrong?” panted Sally. 

“I tripped and spilled my four pen- 
nies,” Marybeth explained. “I just found 
two, but if I don’t find the others, I can’t 
get the red coat. I'll have to wear this old 
scarecrow sweater to church tomorrow.” 

Sally dropped on her knees and felt 
around under the leaves. “Here's one— 
no, here are both the other pennies.” 
Without Jooking up, she added, “And 
about your sweater, | wanted to tell you 
I was sorry, but you wouldn't give me a 
chance. Marybeth, I didn’t mean to hurt 
your feelings.” 

After a moment Marybeth’s answer 
came softly. “If you're really sorry, I 
reckon it’s all right.” 

Sally pressed the pennies into Mary- 
beth’s hand. “Run quick and get your 
coat. And now that we're not mad any 
more, I'll be waiting to walk to church 


with you tomorrow. 


Sunday morning was icy cold, But 
Marybeth didn’t mind. She had a red 
coat to keep her warm, and a good friend 
to keep her company, 
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Ford Motor Company builds better bodies 





Which caris more 
rust resistant? 
































Special zinc coating protects body parts against 
corrosion in the Ford Family of Fine Cars 


The underside of a car body has 
exposed parts that are especially 
vulnerable now that so many chemi- 
cal compounds are used to keep roads 
clean and dry. In the Ford Family of 
Fine Cars, the most vulnerable body 
parts are galvanized, zinc-coated to 
protect them against rust and 
corrosion. 


If you compare door latches, you will 
see that in our cars they are bigger 
and heavier than door latches in other 
cars. This makes for a tighter, 
stronger grip which reduces the possi- 
bility of doors springing open under 
impact. Statistics show that passen- 
gers who remain inside the car in an 
accident are twice as safe. 





Our car hoods have an advantage 
over most others. They are narrower 
in design. And not only are they made 
with double walls, but these walls are 
thicker. The result is extra rigidity 
that eliminates the fluttering that is 
so disconcerting at highway speeds. 

Also, our car hoods are insulated. 
Many others are not. That’s one 
reason there is less noise in the Ford 
Family of Fine Cars. 


Doors in the Ford Family of Fine Cars 
are stronger. They are braced with 
stee] ribs. This means they are more 
rigid and therefore close tighter and 
quieter, reducing the likelihood of 
developing squeaks and rattles. 





Rubber body mounts are used to seal 
out road and engine noise. They help 
prevent it from being transmitted 
into the car. The more rubber body 
mounts there are, the more effective 
the sound barrier becomes. In the 
Ford Family of Fine Cars, with more 
insulating body mounts, you get a 
remarkably quiet ride. 


* * * 


You have now read five of the many 
reasons why we think you will find 
(upon comparing our cars with the 
others) that Ford Motor Company 
builds better bodies. 


rd eter Company, 


American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 
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